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Art. 1. Warton’s Hiftory of Englifo Poetry, continued. 


RocEEDING with our Author in his firft diflertation, we 
meet with the following fingular remarks on the influence 
of women under the Gothic conftitutions, 

‘ It muft be confeffed, fays he, that the ideas of chivalry, the ap- 
pendage and the fubject of romance, fubfitted among the Goths. But 
this muft be underftood under certain limitations, There is no pe- 
culiarity which more ftrongly difcriminates the manners of the Greeks 
and Romans from thofe of modern times, than that fmall degree of 
attention and refpeét with which thofe nations treated the fair fex, 
and that inconfiderable fhare which they were permitted to take in 
converfation, and the general commerce of life. For the truth of 
this obfervation, we need only appeal to the claflic writers: in which 
their women appear to have been devoted to a ftate of feclufion and 
obfcurity. Qne is furprifed that barbarians fhould be greater matters 
‘of complaifance than the moft polifhed people that ever exifted. No 
fooner was the Roman empire overthrown, and the Goths had over- 
powered Europe, than we find the female character affuming an un- 
ufual importance and authority, and diftinguifhed with new privi- 
leges, in all the Kuropean governments eftablifhed by the northern 
conquerors. Even amidft the confufions of favage war, and among 
the almoit incredible enormities committed by the Goths at their in- 
vafion of the empire, they forbore to offer any violence to the women. 
This perhaps is one of the moft ftriking features in the new ftate of 
manners, which took place about the feventh century: and it is to 
this period, and to this people, that'we mutt refer the origin of gal- 
lantry in Europe.. The’ Romans never introduced thefe fentiments 
into their European provinces. 

* The Goths believed fome divine and prophetic quality to be in- 
herent in their women ; they admitted them into their councils, and 
confulted them on the public bufinefs of the itate. They were fuf- 
fered to conduét the great events which they predicted. Ganna, a 
Prophetic virgin of the Marcomanni, a German or Gaulith tribe, was 
lent by her nation to Rome, and admitted into the prefence of Do- 
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mitian, to treat concerning terms of peace, Tacitus relates, that 
Velleda, another German prophetefs, held frequent conferences with 
the Roman generals ; and that on fome oceafions, on account of the 
facrednefs ot her perfon, fhe was placed ata great diftance ona high 
tower, from whence, like an oracular divinity, fhe conveyed her an- 
{wers by fome chofen meflenger. She appears to have preferved the 
fupreme rule ovér her own people and the neighbouring tribes. And 
there are other inftances, that the government among the ancient 
Germans was fometimes vefted in the women. This practice alfo 
prevailed among the Sitones or Norwegians. The Cimbri, a Scan- 
dinavian tribe, were accompanied at their affemblies by venerable 
and hoary-headed prepheteffes, apparelled in long linen veftments of 
a {plendid white. Their matrons and daughters acquired a reverence 
from their fkill in ftudying fimples, and their knowledge of healing 
wounds, arts reputed mytterious. The wives frequently attended 
their hufbands in the moft perilous expeditions, and fought with 
great intrepidity in the moit bloody engagements. ‘Thefe nations 
dreaded captivity, more on the account of their women, than on 
their own: and the Romans, availing themfelves of this apprehen- 
fion, often demanded their noblef virgins for hoftages. Fromt thefe 
circumftances, the women even claimed a fort of precedence, at leaf 
an equality fubfifted between the fexes, in the Gothic conftitutions. 

‘ But the deference paid to the fair fex, which produced the fpirit 
of gallantry, is chiefly to be fought for in thofe ftrong and exagge- 
rated ideas of female chaftity which prevailed among the northern 
nations. Hence the lover’s devotion to his miftrefs was encreafed, 
his attentions to her fervice multiplied, his affelion heightened, and 
his follicitude aggravated, in proportion as the difficulty of obtaining 
her was enhanced : and the paffion of love acquired a degree of deli- 
cacy, when controlled by the principles of honour and purity. The 
higheft excellence of charaéter then known was a fuperiority in arms; 
and that rival was moft likely to gain his lady’s regard, who was the 
braveft champion. Here we fee valour infpired by love. In the 
mean time, the fame heroic fpirit which was the fureft claim to the 
favour of the ladies, was often exerted in their protection: a pro- 
tection much wanted in an age of rapine, of plunder, and piracy; 
when the weaknefs of the fofter fex was expofed to continual dangers 
and unexpected attacks. lc is eafy to fuppofe the officious emulation 
and ardour of many a gallant young warrior, prefling forward to be 
foremait in this honourable fervice, which flattered the moft agree- 
able of all paffions, and which gratified every enthufiafm of the times, 
efpecially the fafhionable fondnefs for a wandering and military life. 
In the mean time, we may conceive the lady thus won, or thus de- 
fended, confcious of her own importance, affecting an air of ftateli- 
nefs: it was her pride to have preferved her chaitity inviolate, the 
¢ould perecive no merit but that of invincible bravery, and could 
only be approached in terms of refpe& and fubmiffion.’ 

Now, though we fhall readily fubfcribe to Mr. Warton’s opt- 
gic with refpeét to the peculiar influence of the fair fex under 
the Gothic ettablifhments, we can by no means agree with him 
in that idea of unpolitenefs which he throws into the wane” 
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of the claffic times. Worfe than Goths he reprefents the po- 
lifhed Greeks and Romans, and fuppofes the female part of 
them in a ftate of feclufion and infiznificance ; * for the truth 
of which obfervation, he tells us,.we need only appeal to the 
claffic writers.” If there ve any thing in this afferticn we muft 
have read the claffics very idly indeed, for we will own that 
they never gave us any fuch idea. Is it from their poets or from 
their hiftorians that we are to draw this opinion of the unim- 
portance of their women? Has that unimportance left the c'afiic 
poets in filence? Have they left us no records of tenderne(s, of 
fubduing beauty, or a‘icuous love? Or, if they have, was fe- 
male importance confined to the fofter influences only? Wee 
there no Fulvias, no Portias? Had Porfenna no female hoftages ? 
And, if he had, were not hoftages taken from the molt impor- 
tant of the people? Did not Rome owe even her fafety to fe- 
male influence *? Was not Greece governed by the wife of 
Themiftocles +? Was not the matron-tax mitigated throu.o 
the eloquence of Hortenfiat? Had the female infignificance 
ard feclufion, afcribed by our Author to claffic times, been pre- 
dicated of the women of modern Greece, the remark had been 
juft§. But fixed on the eras of Sophocles and Alcibiades, of 
Propertius and Tibullus, Brutus and Cato, it lofes, in our opi- 
nion, all manner of propriety. 

The following general and comprehenfive conclufion refults 
from the firit diflertation: 

‘ Amid the gloom of fuperftition, in an age of the groffeft igno- 
rance and credulity, a taile for the wonders of oriental fiction was 
introduced by the Arabians into Europe, many countries of which 
were already feafoned to a reception of its extravagancies, by means 
of the poetry of the Gothic fcalds, who perhaps originally derived 
their ideas from the fame fruitful region of invention. ‘Thefe fictions, 
coinciding with the reigning manners, and perpetually kept up and 
improved in the tales of troubadours and minftrels, feem to have 
centered about the eleventh century in the ideal] hiffories of Turpin 
and Geoffry of Monmouth, which record the fuppolititious atchieve- 
ments of Charlemagne and King Arthur, where they formed the 
ground-work of that fpecies of fabulous narrative called romance. 
And from thefe beginnings or caufes, afterwards enlarged and en- 
riched by kindred fancies fetched from the crufades, that tingular 
and capricious mode of imagination arofe, which at length com- 
pofed the marvellous machineries of the more fublime Italian poets, 
and of their difciple Spenfer.” 

The fecond differtation, prefixed to the Hiftory of the Eng- 
lith Poetry, relates to the introduction of learning into England. 
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After a pathetic review of thofe public calamities which had 
laid the glorious libraries of Rome and Conftantinople in athes, 
and almoft banifhed learning and civility out of Europe; after 
fhewing with what difficulty the remaining gleams of fcience 
were kept alive, the wonderful fcarcity of books, and the ftill 
greater {carcity of men that were able to read them, our Author 
leads us forward to the eighth century, an era when the Saxon 
learning, gradually promoted by the propagation of Chriftianity, 
arrived at its higheft {tate in this kingdom. At this point Mr, 
Warton finds footing for his general view of the progrefs of the 
Englifh learning, and thus he proceeds : 

‘ In the mean time England fhared thefe improvements in know. 
ledge: and literature, chiefly derived from the fame fources, was 
communicated to our Saxon anceflors about the beginning of the 
eighth century. The Anglo-Saxons were converted to Chriftianity 
about the year 570. In confequence of this event, they foon ac- 
quired civility and learning. Hence they neceffarily eftablifhed a 
communication with Rome, and acquired a familiarity with the Latin 
language. During this period, it was the prevailing practice among 
the Saxons, not only of the clergy but of the better fort of laity, to 
make a voyage to Rome. It is natural to imagine with what ardour 
the new converts vifited the holy fee, which at the fame time was 
fortunately the capital of literature. While they gratified their de- 
votion, undefignedly and imperceptibly they became acquainted with 
ufeful fcience. 

‘ In return, Rome fent her emiffaries into Britain. Theodore, a 
monk of Rome, originally a Greek prieft, a native of Tarfus in Ci- 
licia, was confecrated Archbifhop of Canterbury, and fent into Eng- 
land by Pope Vitellian, in the year 688. He was {killed in the me- 
trical art, aflronomy, arithmetic, church-mufic, and the Greek and 
Latin languages. The new Prelate brought with him a large library, 
as it was called and efteemed, confiiting of numerous Greek and 
Latin authors ; among which were Homer in a large volume, written 
on paper with moft exquifite elegance, the homilies of Saint Chry- 
foitom on parchment, the pfalter, and Jofephus’s Hypomnefticon, all 
in Greek. Theodore was accompanied into England by Adrian, a 
Neopolitan monk, and a native of Africa, who was equally tkilled 
in facred and profane learning, and at the fame time appointed by 
the Pope to the abbacy of Saint Auftin’s at Canterbury. Bede in- 
forms us, that Adrian requefted Pope Vitellian to confer the arch- 
bifhopric on Theodore, and that the Pope confented on condition 
that Adrian, ‘* who had been tawvice in France, and on that -account 
was better acquainted with the nature and difficulties of fo long a 
journey,” would conduct Theodore into Britain. They were both 
efcorted to the city of Canterbury by Benedi&t Bifcop, a native of 
Northumberland, and a monk, who had formerly been acquainted 
with them in a vifit which he made to Rome. Benediét feems at this 
time to have been one of the moft diftinguifhed of the Saxon eccle- 
fiaftics : availing himfelf of the arrival of thefe two learned itrangers, 
under their direction and aflittiance, he procured workmen from France, 
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and built the monaftery of Weremouth in Northumberland. The 
church he contftructed of ftone, after the manner of the Roman archi- 
tecture ; and adorned its walls and roof with pictures, which he pur- 
chafed at Rome, reprefenting among other facred fubjects the Virgin 
Mary, the twelve apoftles, the evangelical hiftory, and the vifions of 
the Apocalypfe. The windows were glazed by artifts brought from 
France. ButI mention this foundation to introduce an anecdote 
much to our purpofe. Beneditt added to his monai{tery an ample 
library, which he ftored. with Greek and Latin volumes, imported 
by himfelf from Italy. Bede has thought it a matter worthy to be 
recorded, that Ceolfrid, his fucceffor in the government of Were- 
mouth-abbey, augmented this colleftion with three volumes of pan- 
deéts, and a book of cofmography wonderfully enriched with curious 
workmanfhip, and bought at Rome. ‘The example of the pious 
Benedict was immediately followed by Acca Bifhop of Hexham in 
the fame province: who having finifhed his cathedral church by the 
help of architects, mafons, and glaziers hired in Italy, adorned it, 
according to Leland, with a valuable library of Greek and Latin 
authors. But Bede, Acca’s cotemporary, relates, that this library 
was entirely compoied of the hiitories of thofe apoftles and martyrs 
to whofe relics he had dedicated feveral altars in his church, and 
other ecclefiaftical treatifes, which he had collected with infinite la- 
bour. Bede however calls it a moft copious and noble library. Nor 
is it foreign to our purpofe to add, that Acca invited from Kent into 
Northumberland, and retained in his fervice during the {pace of 
twelve years, a celebrated chantor named Maban: by the atffiftance 
of whofe inftructions and fuperintendance he not only regulated the 
church mufic of his diocefe, but introduced the ufe of many Latin 
hymns hitherto unknown in the northern churches of England. It 
appears that before the arrival of Theodore and Adrian, celebrated 
{chools for educating youth in the fciences had been long eftablifhed 
in Kent. Literature, however, feems at this period to have flourithed 
with equal reputation at the other extremity of the ifland, and even 
in our moft northern provinces. Ecbert Bifhop of York, founded a 
library in his cathedral, which, like fome of thofe already mentioned, 
is faid to have been replenithed with a variety of Latin and Greek 
books. Alcuine, whom Ecbert appointed his firt librarian, hints at 
this library in a Latin epiftle to Charlemagne. ‘* Send me from 
France fome learned treatifes, of equal excellence with thofe which 
I preferve here in England under my cuftedy, collected by the in- 
duftry of my mafter Ecbert: and I will fend to you fome of my 
youths, who fhall carry with them the flowers of Britain into France. 
Sothat there fhall not only be an exclojed garden at York, but alfo at 
Tours fome fprouts of Paradife,” &c. William of Malmefbury 
judged this library to be of fuflicient importance not only to be men- 
tioned in his hiftory, but to be flyled, ‘* Omnium liberalium artium 
armarium, nobilifimam bibliothecam.” This repofitory remained 
till the reign of King Stephen, when it was deftroyed by fire, with 
great part of the city of York. Its founder Ecbert died in the year 
767. Before the end of the eighth century, the monafteries of Weft- 
minfter, Saint Alban’s,.Worcefter, Malmtbury, Glaftonbury, with 
fome others, were founded, and opulently endowed, That of Saint 
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Alban’s was filled with one hundred monks by King Offa. Many 
new bifhoprics were alfo eftablifhed in England: all which inilitutions, 
by multiplying the number of ecclefiaitics, turned the attention of 
many pertons to letters.’ 

After this follows fome account of the principal Saxon Au. 
thors at this period, which were Aldhelm, Bithop ot Shisburn, 
Ceoltrid, Alcuine, Bede, and King Alfred. : 

‘ In an enquiry of this nature, fays our Author, Alfred deferves 
particular notice, not only as a writer, but as the illuftrious rival of 
Charlemagne, in protecting and affifting the reitoration of literature. 
He is {aid to have founded the univerfity of Oxford ; and it is highly 
probable, that in imitation of Charlemagne’s fimilar iniiitutions, he 
appointed learned perfons to give public and gratuitous inftructions 
in theology, but principally in the fafhiorab‘e \-icuces af logic, aftro- 
nomy, arithmetic, and geometry, at that p!«cc, which was then a 
confiderable town, and conveniently fituatec in the neighbourhood 
of thofe royal feats at which Alfred chiefly refided. He fuffered no 
prieft that was illiterate to be advanced to any ecclefiaitical dignity, 
He invited his nobility to educate their fons in 'earning, and re 

uefted thofe lords of his court who had no children, to fend to 
{chool fuch of their younger fervauts as difcoverea a promufing Cae 
pacity, and to breed them to the clerical profeffion, Alfied, while 
a boy, had himfelf experienced the inconveniences aruing from a 
want of fcholars, and even of common inftruétors, in his dominions: 
for he was twelve years of age, before he could procure in the weitern 
kingdom a matter properly qualified to teach him the alphabet. But, 
while yet unable to read, he could repeat from memory a great va- 
riety of Saxon fongs. He was fond cf cultivating his native tongue: 
and with a view of inviting the people in general to a love of reading, 
and to a knowledge of books which they could not otherwife have 
underilood, he tranflated many Latin authors into Saxon. Thefe, 
amogg others, were Boethius or THE ConsOLaTion OF Pu:LosoPuy, 
a manufcript of which, of Alfred's age, {till remains, Orofius’s History 
OF THE Pacans, Saint Gregory’s PastoraLt Care, the venerable 
Bede’s Ecciessasticay History, and the Sot:Loq: ies of Saint 
Auftin. Probably Saint Auftin was fele&ted by Alfred, becaufe he 
was the favourite author of Charlemagne. Alfred died in the year 
goo, and was buried at Hyde abbey, in the fuburbs of Winchefter, 
under a fumptuous monument of porphyry. 

‘ Aldhelm, nephew of Ina King of the Weft Saxons, frequently 
vifited France and Italy. While a monk of Malmefbury in Wilthhire, 
he went from his monaitery to Canterbury, in order to learn logic, 
rhetoric, and the Greek language, of Archbifhop Theodore, and of 
Albin abbot of Saint Auftin’s, the pupil of Adrian. But he had be- 
fore acquired fome knowledge of Greek and Latin under Maidulf, 
an Hiberhian or Scot, who had ereéted a {mall monattery or fchool 
at Malmefbury. Camden affirms, that Aldhelm was the firft of the 
Saxoas who wrote in Latin, and that he taught his countrymen the 
art of Latin verfification, But a very intelligent antiquarian in this 
fort of literature, mentions an anonymous Latin poet, who wrote the 
hife of Charlemagne in verfe ; and adds, that he was the frit of the 
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Saxons that attempted to write Latin verfe. It is however certain, 
that Aldhelm’s Latin compofitions, whether in verfe or profe, as no- 
velties were deemed extraordinary performances, and excited the at- 
tention and admiration of fcholars in other countries. A learned 
cotemporary, who lived in a remote province of a Frankifh territory, 
in an epiftle to Aldhelm has this remarkable expreflion, ** Vestr 
LaTINITATIS PANEGyRICcUS RUMOR has reached us even at this 
diftance, &c.”” In reward of thefe uncommon merits he was made 
Bifhop of Shirburn in Dorfetfhire in the year 705. His writings are 
chiefly theological: but he has likewife left in Latin verfe a book of 
ZExiGMaTa, copied from a work of the fame title under the name of 
Sympofius, a poem de ViRGINITATE hereafter cited, and treatifes on 
arithmetic, aftrology, rhetoric, and metre. The laft treatife is a proof 
that the ornaments of compofition now began to be ftudied. Leland 
mentions his CanTiones Saxonica@, one of which continued to be 
commonly fung in William of Malmefbury’s time: and, as it was art- 
fully interfperfed with many allufions to paflages of {cripture, was 
often fung by Aldhelm himfelf to the populace in the ftreets, with 
adefign of alluring the ignorant and idley by fo {pecious a mode of 
inftruction, to a fenfe of duty, and a knowledge of religious fub- 
jets. Malmefbury obferves, that Aldhelm might be juftly deemed 
“ ex acumine Grecum, ex nitore Romanum, et ex pompa Anglum.” 
It is evident, that Malmefbury, while he here charatteriies the 
Greeks by their acutenefs, took his idea of them from their {cienti- 
fical literature, which was then only known. After the revival of 
the Greek philofophy by the Saracens, Ariftotle and Euclid were fa- 
miliar in Europe long before Homer and Pindar. The character of 
Aldhelm is thus drawn by an ancient chronicler. ‘* He was an ex- 
cellent harper, a moft eloquent Saxon and Latin poet, a moft expert 
chantor or finger, a DocTOR EGREGIUS, and admirably verfed in the 
{criptures and the liberal fciences.” 

‘ Alcuine, Bifhop Ecbert’s librarian at York, was a cotemporary 
pupil with Aldhelm under Theodore and Adrian at Canterbury. 
During the prefent period, there feems to have been a clofe cor- 
refpondence and intercourfe between the French ard Anglo-Saxons 
in matters of literature. Alcuine was invited from England into 
France, to fuperintend the ttudies of Charlemagne, whom he in- 
ftruéted in logic, rhetoric, and aftronomy. He was alfo the mafter 
of Rabanus Maurus, who became afterwards the governor and pre- 
ceptor of the great abbey of Fulda in Germany, one of the moft 
flourifhing feminaries in Europe, founded by Charlemagne, and in- 
habited by two hundred and feventy monks. Alcuine was likewife 
employed by Charlemagne to regulate the lectures and difcipline of 
the univerfities, which that prudent and magnificent potentate had 
newly conftituted. He is faid to have joined to the Greek and La- 
tin, an acquaintance with the Hebrew tongue, which perhaps in 
fome degree was known fooner than we may {ufpect; for at ‘Trinity 
college in Cambridge there is an Hebrew Pfalter, with a Normanno- 
Gallic interlinear verfion of great antiquity. Homilies, lives of 
faints, commentaries on the Bible, with the ufual fyftems of logic, 
alironomy, rhetoric, and grammar, compofe the formidable cata- 
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logue of Alcuine’s numerous writings. Yet in his books of the 
{ciences, he fometimes ventured to break through the pedantic for. 
malities of a fyftematical teacher: he has thrown one of his treatifes 
in logic, and I think, another in grammar, into a dialogue between 
the author and Charlemagne. He firit advifed Bede to write his ec. 
clefiaftical hiftory of England; and was greatly inftrumental in fur- 
nifhing materials for that early and authentic record of our an. 
tiguities.’ . 

We omit the character and account of Bede, as better known 
than the others, 

Thefe fair openings of literature, however, were quickly 
obfcured, and the efforts of the glorious Alfred and the flatter. 
ing profpects of Bede perifhed under the fupinenefs of fucceed- 
ing kings, and the incurfions and devattations of the barbarous 
Dane. 

At leneth, after the conqueft, learning revived again, and 
flourifhed under better aufpices and a happier protection. Not 
many years after the invafion a play was acted, the firft, per- 
haps, that was ever known or exhibited in England: it was 
called St. Catharine, and was compofed by Geoffry, a learned 
Norman, who was invited from the univerfity of Paris, to fu- 
perintend the direction of the fchool of the abbey of Dunftable, 
The players were his fcholars. Matthew Paris, who firft re- 
cords the anecdote, fays that Geoffry borrowed copes from the 
facrift of the neighbouring abbey of St. Alban’s, to drefs his 
characters. 

‘ The moft eminent fcholars which England produced both in phi- 
lofophy and humanity, before and even below the twelfth century, 
were educated in our religious houfes, 

‘ In every great abbey there was an apartment called the Serzpto- 
rium, where many writers were conftantly bufied in tranfcribing not 
only the fervice books, but books for the library.’ 

Diftinguifhed amongft the principal {cholars of the eleventh 
century was Joannes Grammaticus, who ftudied polite litera- 
ture at Paris. He wrote an explanation of Ovid’s Metamor- 
phofes, and a treatife on the Art of Verfification. 

In the twelfth, Laurence, prior of the church of Durham, 
wrote nine books of Latin elegies, &c. Robert Dunftable, a 
monk of St. Alban’s, wrote an elegant Latin poem, in elegiac 
verfe, containing two books on the life of St. Alban. The 
following line, which begins the fecond book, is remarkably 
flowing and harmonious ; 
| ~— Pieridum fludtis clauftri laxare rigorem. 


Henry of Huntingdon, commonly known and celebrated as an 
hiftorian, was likewife a terfe and polite Latin poet of this pe- 
riod. The proem to his book Ue Herbis, has this elegant in- 
vocation: - | 

” Vatum 
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Vatum magne parens, herbarum Phebe repertor, 
Vofque, quibus refonant Tempe jocofa, dea ! 
Si mibit ferta prius hedera florente parafits, 
Ecce meos flores, ferta parate, fero. 
Geoftry of Monmouth, who lived in this centurv, is fo well 
known that he requires no notice here. 

A moft diftinguifhed ornament of this age was John of Sa- 
libury. His ftyle has a remarkable elegance and energy. His 
Policraticon is a pleafant mifcellany, replete with erudition, and 
a judgment of men and things. He was highly promoted in 
the church by Henry the Second, whofe court was crowded 
with {cholars, and almoft rivalled, in this refpect, that of his 
cotemporary, William, King of Sicily. 

Eadmer, a monk of Canterbury, an elegant writer of hiftory, 
and William, a monk of Malmefbury, celebrated as an hiftorian 
by the late Lord Lyttelton, were of this period. William wrote 
many pieces of Latin poetry, too, and it is remarkable that 
almoft all the profefled writers in profe at this time made ate 
tempts in verfe. With thefe may be mentioned Simeon of 
Durham, Roger Hoveden, and Benedict abbot of Peterborough, 
as hifterians of a liberal caft ; likewife John Hanville, a monk 
of St. Alban’s, who wrote a long Latin poem, called Architre- 
piu. But if we may judge of the whole from the fpecimen 
Mr. Warton has given us, we can entertain no very favourable 
opinion of its merit. 

GyrRALDUS CAMBRENSIS deferves particular notice for the 
univerfality of his works. He was an hiftorian, an antiquary, 
atopographer, a divine, a philofopher, and a poet. His love 
of {cience was fo great that HE REFUSED TWO BISHOPRICS. 
The following Englifh tranflation of his defcription of the fitua- 
tion of the abbey of Lantony in Monmouthifhire, will entertain 
our Readers, and they will fee that old Gyrald was a man of a 
jomantic genius and a picturefque fancy : 

‘In the deep vale of Ewias, which is about a bowfhot over, and 
enclofed on all fides with high mountains, flands the abbey church 
of St John, a ftruéture covered with lead, and not unhandfomely 
built for fo lonefome a fituation; on the very fpot where formerly 
food a {mall chapel dedicated to St. David, which had no other or- 
haments than green mofs and ivy. It isa fituation fit for the exer- 
ci of religion; and a religious edifice was firft founded in this fe- 
queftered retreat to the honour of a folitary life, by two hermits, re- 
mote from the noife of the world, on the banks of the river Hondy, 
which winds through the midft of the valley.— he rains which moun- 
tainous countries ufually produce, are here very frequent, the winds 
exceedingly tempeftuous, and the winters almoft continually dark. 
Yer the air of the valley is fo happily tempered as fcarcely to be the 
caule of any difeafes, The monks fitting in the cloyfters of the ab- 
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bey, when they chufe for a momentary refrefhment to caft their eyes 
abroad, have on every fide a pleafing profpect of mountains afcend. 
ing to an immenfe height, with numerous herds of wild deer feedin 
on the highefl extremity of this lofty horizon. The body of the fun 
is not vifible above the hills till after the meridian hour, even when 
the air is moft clear.’’ 

Of this era was Alexander Neckbam, a very ingenious Latin 
poet, and the friend and correfpondent of Peter of Blois. He 
was educated in the convent of St. Alban’s, and finithed his 
ftudies at Paris, the common courfe of a learned education 
amongft the Englifh in thofe days. His capital work is his 
Seven . :oks en the Divine Wifdom. In the introdu@tion he 
commemorates the innocent and unreturning pleafures of thofe 
early days which he pafled amongft the learned monks of St. Al- 
ban’s, in thefe clear and unaffecting elegiacs : 


Clauftrum 
Martyris Albani fit tibi tuta quies. 

Hic locus atatis noflre primordia novit, 
Annos felices, latitiaque dies. 

Hite locus ingenuts pueriles imbuit annos 
Artibus, et nofire laudis crigo fuit. 

Hic locus infignes magnofque creavit alumnos, 
Felix eximio martyre, gente, fitu. 


Walter Mapes, archdeacon of Oxford, was ftyled the Anae 
creon of the eleventh century. He was a joyous divine; wrote 
fome jolly Bacchanalian fongs, and attacked Pope Innocent in 
a drole and lively Latin ditty on his new injunction concerning 
the celibacy of the clergy; in one part of which he exprefles 
his hope that every married prieft with his bride will fay a pater 
nofler for the foul of one who had hazarded his falvation in 
their defence : 

Ecce jam pro clericis multum allegavi, 

Necnon pro prefbyteris plura camprobavi : 
PATER Noster nunc pro me, quoniam peccavly 
Dicat quifque Prefbyter, cum fua Suavi. 





Jofeph of Exeter wrote two very claffical Latin poems, one 
on the Trojan war, the other on the Crufade. 

But thefe inftances of polite literature and claffical erudition 
were not numeraus ; and ftudies of the more elegant kind gave 
way to the barbarous genius of fcholaftic divinity. 

Having now accompanied our Author through his prelimte 
nary diflertations, his Hiftory of the Englifh Poetry will require 
our future attention, L 

[To be continued, | . 
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Art. Il. The Hifory of the Revelutions of Denmark. With an Ac- 
count of the prefent State of that Kingdom and People. By John 
Andrews, LL.D. In z Vols. 8vo. 12s. bound. Nourfe. 1774. 


HIS hiftory is colleé&ted and abridged from various writers, 

and interfperfed with a number of judicious obfervations. 
The conclufion of the tenth and commencement of the eleventh 
centuries, Dr. Andrews fuppofes, may be deemed the epocha of 
Danifh grandeur, At that time Canute, juftly furnamed the 
Great, was on the throne: one inftance which is recorded as 
proving his claim to the title, is, hjs having fubmitted himfelf 
to be tried according to the common forms of juftice, and to 
be punifhed conformably to the letter of the law, for a murder 
which he had the misfortune to commit ina fit of drunken- 
nels) While he bowed himfelf in this exemplary manner to 
the laws of his country, he at the fame time maintained his 
authority, with great vigour, over every part of his dominions, 
~The annals of Denmark prefent us with the portraits of fe- 
yeral princes, by no means inferior to Canute. Here we meet 
with wife, worthy, and valiant men, who, if hiftory is to be 
depended on, appear to have deferved a throne. The two Wale 
demars, who were elected and reigned in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries, merit this praife: the fecond of this name, 
among other inftances of his zeal for the domeftic profperity of 
his people, applied himfelf to compile a body of laws {elected 
from the wifeft and moft approved in that age: they were made 
extremely favourable to the fpirit of freedom which prevailed in 
Denmark, and were framed with the confent of the whole Da- 
nifh nation, convened for that purpofe by Waldemar, whofe 
folicitude on the occafion, we are told, endeared him to his 
people, even more than other parts of his conduct. As it is ime 
practicable for us, as well as foreign to our plan, to give an 
account of the feveral princes who filled the Dan:fh throne, or 
of the different ftate of the kingdom under their various admi- 
niftrations, or during the interregnums which fometimes hap- 
pened,—we fhall only felect fome paflages which may entertain 
our readers, and enable them to form a judgment of this au- 


. ‘ ‘i 


thor’s manner. 


Waldemar II. who began his rejzn about a century after the 
prince of the fame name before-mentioned, had many excellent 
qualities, which were greatly beneficial to his people, but they 
were accompanied with a ftrange mixture of weaknels, bigotry, 
and folly. While he appeared to be under the powerful in- 
fluence of the fuperftition of the times, he neverthelefs had the 
confidence to arreft a bifhop and caft him into prifon; and when 
the pope returned an unfavourable anfwer to a requeft he had 
prelented and threatened him with excommunication, he made 
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this cclebrated reply, ** That he owed his exiftence to God 
his kingdom to his fubjeQs, and his religion to the fee of Rome. 
which Jaft, if it was efteemed tvo great a favour, he was ready 
to reftore.” 

The charaQer of king John, who was elected in 1481, and 
died in 1513 isthus drawn by Dr. Andrews: ‘* He died greatly 
regretted by his fubjeéts, over whom he had ruled with a pen. 
tlenefs and fagacity that made them infenfible of the calamities 
that were the natural confequences of the wars he was fo fre. 
quently engaged in. No prince could fhew more folicitude in 
their behalf than John. He was minutely inquifitive into the 
caufes of abundance and fcarcity, and employed himfelf, on all 
occafions, to prevent, or relieve, the public diftrefles. He was 
fincerely pious; and a great favourer of men of virtue, and 
good characier. He was particularly fond of perfons of emi- 
nence for their knowledge and literature. He employed them 
preferably to all others, in affairs of ftate ; gave them the freeft 
accefs to his perfon, entertained them at his table, and pro- 
vided for them with great munificencee In a word he wasa 
prince of great bravery, wifdom, and humanity. His reign was 
glorious to himfelf, and happy to his people. He was no lefs 
zealous for their domeftic profperity than for the fuccefs of his 
undertakings abroad. He found means to reconcile both thefe 
purfuits, and procured uninterrupted fecurity and plenty at home, 
while, at the fame time, he ra:fed the power of Denmark toa 
high degree, and left itin a condition to command the refpe& 
of all it’s neighbours.” 

Very different from this was the character of Chriftian his 
fon and fucceflor, who afcended the throne under great ad¢an- 
tages, and was not deftitute of courage, or fkill, or vigilance 
and aétivity ; but he was of a paffionate, ferocious temper, full 
of pride and haughtinefs, implacable, aufte:e, fanguinary, and 
though ambitious, void’ of true heroifm, The crown of Sweden 
had been formerly united with that of Denmark and Norway: 
it was the aim of this prince to reduce that country again in- 
to fubjection. When he had accomplifhed the conquelt, the 
firft ideas that occurred to his mind were thofe of blood and ree 
venge. He invited the Swedifh nobility to a fumptuous feaft, 
and fpent two days with them in mirth and diverfions, after 
which, having contrived fome accufation againft them, he or- 
dered them all without exception to be executed, which was 
immediately performed in the great market-place at Stockholm, 
where upwards of one hundred were thus facrificed * ; after 


——— 





* The ftory of this maflacre is pathetically delineated by Mr. Jer 
ningham, in his Poem entitled the Swedi/b Curate. hich 
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ghich he let loofe his foldiers.on the inhabitants of the City> 
ind allowed them to range at large through the kingdom, 
ghere they committed all kinds of outrage and cruelty. But 
where were (ome patriots who had efcaped the maffacre. Pro- 
yidence had one particularly in referve to chaftife the infolence 
aad tyranny of Chriftian: this was the famous Guftavus Vafa, 
bn of Kric, a nobleman and fenator of the firit rank, and the 
iit vidim who fell in the late dreadful flaughter, Guftavus 
was, at this calamitous period, hidden in the bottom of the 
nines of Dalecarlia, meditating in what manner. he fhould en- 
eron the arduous plan he had formed for the deliverance of 
tis country. He waited for the proper opportunity, and at 
length found means to execute his purpofe. He rofe to great 
sd true honour and glory, while Chriftian, the Nero of the 
porth, funk under his vices, was depofed by his fubjeéts, and 
laded with the execration of his own and fucceeding ages. 
Chriftian IV. reigned from 1588 to 1648: he was allowed 
tobe as accompliihed a prince as any of the age in which he 
lived: * Denmark, fays our Author, for a long time flourifhed 
remarkably under his adminiftration, and though he might, on 
the whole, be accounted rather unfortunate in his enterprizes 
abroad, yet his people were equitable enough to diftinguifh be- 
tween the propriety of the plans he entered upon, and the ill 
fuccefs that might attend them; well knowing that whenever 
he failed, it was feldom for want of having acted with the judg- 
ment and precaution fufficient to have de(erved better fortune. 
In confequence of the good opinion his fubjects univerfally en- 
tertained of him, he never found them backward in concurring 
with, and forwarding all his defigns to the utmoit of their 
power. His demands from the {tates were reipecifully complied 
with, and not only the taxes impofed by the public authority 
were Chearfully paid, but whenever any fudden exigence arofe, 
he was always fure of inftantly meeting with the moft cordial 
and ready fupplies from every rank and condition; each town 
and corporation fhewing the utmoft alacrity, and advancing for 
tis fervice as confiderable fums as they were able to raife. As 
areturn for thefe continual proofs of loyalty and affection, no 
Danifh monarch ever {trove with more zeal to deferve them. 
Bounded by the laws in the extent and execution of bis power, 
he never aimed at refcinding any which he deemed beneficial to 
the Community ; and his influence, though great, was never 
tmployed for any purpofes of oppreffion. ‘The only ufe he 
made of the afcendancy he poflefled over the minds of his 
People, was to induce the profecution of fuch meafures as tended, 
ni opinion, to promote their intereft or their glory. No fo- 
“eign ever did more to animate his fubjeCts by the force of 
‘own example, He chearfully bore an ample fhare of every 
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burden in common with them, and was ever forward in expo. 
fing his perfon to all manner of toils and dangers. By per(e. 
vering invariably in this conduct, he acquired a name which jg 
held in the higheft veneration by the Danes, who feem unanj. 
moully inclined to prefer him to any of his fucceflors; as unit. 
ing, in a much more confpicuous degree, the virtues of a good 
king, with the qualifications of a hero, He remains, in thort 
the favourite object of their remembrance ; and is mentioned 
as a prince whofe example is highly worthy of imitation by fuch 
of his rank as wifh to merit the unfeigned attachment of their 
fubjeéts.’ Such is the picture, adds this writer, of Chriftian 1V, 
as drawn by the generality of people in Denmark. ¢ Neither, on 
the whole, is it any mifreprefentation of that prince, whofe 
character, allowing for fome defects and frailties, often incident 
to the beft difpofitions, was altogether truly noble and heroic, 
Though it muft be confefled, at the fame time, that what greatly 
conduces to render his memory fo precious in that country, js 
the recollection that he was the laft king under whom it enjoyed 
a conftitutional freedom.’ 

This prince was engaged in contefts with the Swedes, and 
proved very fuccefsful, till the great Guftavus Adolphus afcend. 
ed the Swedifh throne; a prince, obferves Dr. Andrews, born 
to fix the deftiny of ftates and kingdoms, and to change the 
face of Europe. ‘The very firft beginnings of this hero, itis 
added, foon convinced Chriftian that he had to deal with a muck 
more formidable enemy than before. He retook from the Danes 
all they had won from his father; and had not the defigns of 
Ruffia called the chief of his attention elfewhere, he would in 
all probability have reduced the Danes to great extremities. 
Chriftian availed himfelf of this diverfion to carry on the wa 
on more equal terms, It was at Jength concluded by the in- 
terpofition of James I. king of England, his brother-in-law, 
® But the conditions were no longer diftated by Denmark 
with that loftinefs it had affumed in the reign of Frederic Il. 
Sweden was now on quite another footing: and it was owing 
to the moderation of Guftavus that an honourable peace was 
granted to Denmark.’ 

It is known by thofe who are acquainted with the hiftory of 
this period, that in confequence of the great opinion entertained 
of him in Europe, Chriftian 1V. was intrufted with the fu 
preme management of affairs by the confederacy formed amon; 
the proteftant princes and ftates of the empire in oppolition 
to the exorbitant encroachments of the houfe of Auftria. He 
conducted the enterprize with great vigour, courage and {kill 
but did not meet with all the fuccefs he had reafon to hopt 
for ; he was obliged to enter into a negociation with the hoult 
of Auftria, and on the whole might be faid to have conclu 
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no difhonourable peace, as whatever had been taken from him 
was reftored. Guftavus Adolphus afterwards appeared in the 
fame ftation, he entered Germany, where he made a rapid and 
unexpected progrefs, and was univerfally confidered as the hero 
deftined to curb the ambition of the houfe of Auttria, and to 
retore the freedom of the empire, together with the rights of 
the proteftant party. And here we have one inftance among 
many of the weaknefs attending even the greateit minds; 
‘Whatever zeal, obferves Dr. Andrews, was profefled by 
Chriftian in favour of a caufe for which he had been fo great a 
fufferer, {till he was tormented by the remembrance that he 
had once been at the head of it, that through his ill fuccefs it 
had been ruined, and that another more able and more fuccefl- 
ful director was now fubftituted in his ftead. His pride was fo 
deeply ftung by thefe reflections, that it was plain the glory 
that furrounded the Swedifh monarch was a fore mortification 
toChriftian, notwithftanding that hero was avenging the coms 
mon caufe of all the Proteftants againft their capital enemy. 
Certain it is, the greateft flaw in the character of Chriftian, 
was the envy he bore that illuftrious prince. It led him into fe 
veral fteps, which, had they fucceeded, might have defeated the 
noble plan concerted by that great king, who was equally a 
ftatefman and a warrior, and propofed nothing wherein he had 
a with him the withes of the wife and honeft part of all 
urope.’ 

The Partifans of the houfe of Auftria perceived the difpofi- 
tion of Chriftian, and were very folicitous to avail themfelves 
of it; they made him feveral valuable offers; but Chriftian 
had wifdom fufficient to forbear a compliance without conven- 
ing and confulting a national diet, who earneftly advifed and en 
treated him to abftain from acting a hoftile part againft Gufta- 
wus. Chriftian, fays our Author, though a prince of a very 
warm and lofty temper, had ftill a referve of coolnefs and judg- 
ment that enabled him to reftrain his impetuofity, and to cor- 
ret quickly the errors into which haftine(s fometimes betrayed 
him, Happily for his fubjects, he became fenfible of the pre- 
Cipitatenefs of his conduéts; and determined to rectify it with- 
out delay, by renouncing the fchemes he had been tempted to 
form in favour of the imperial cour‘, and by renewing the 
friendthip that fubfifted between Denmark and Sweden. When 
this behaviour of Chriftian is duly attended to, it ought to be 
confefled that he derived more honour by refraining from an in- 
ulgence of his inclinations, when convinced of their evil ten- 
dency, than if he had never had them to contend with. It 
tae to be endued with a great foul; fince nothing is 
_ difficult than to fupprefs the emotions of a violent and 

fnéous emulation, and to make them give way for the 
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common good, to the advancement of a rival’s glory, But 
this difpotition of Chriftian had a very ill confequence, in raifin 
the fufpicions of Guflavus, who, we are told, never from tha 
hour would place any confidence in him, notwithftanding the 
frequent aflurances given of his friendfhip and good withes, 

The refleions which Dr. Andrews has made above ap- 
pear to be juft in themfelves, and honourable to Chriftian, The 
panegyric on this prince is, however, confiderably leffened by 
the following obfervation : ¢ that the moderation and forbearance 
of Chriftian were, in a great meafure, diciated by the dread of 
Guftavus ; who was, in a manner, reputed invincible, and who, 
in the torrent of his endlefs victories, was now threatening to 
overwhelm the houfe of Auftria in univerfal ruin.’ 

It is truly glorious to the memory of Guftavus, when notice 
is taken of his attention to the internal government of his king- 
dom, to have it faid of him; * He was the more incited to a@ 
in this manner, from feecing the fortunate refults of it in the 
profperity attending the conduct of Chriftian, by whom he was 
1efolved to be outdone in nothing that was praile-worthy. He 
had the fenfe and penetration to difcern all that was proper and 
judicious in the proceedings of the Danifh monarch; and he 
had, at the fame time, too much greatnefs of mind to difown his 
merit, of which he had witnefled fufficient inftances, both in 
the field, and in a variety of other tranfactions of the higheft 
difficulty and importance.’ 

It is time we fhould take fome notice of the great revolu- 
tion which commenced in Denmark in the reign of Frederic 
ILI. fucceflor to Chriftian [V. This extraordinary change ap- 
pears principally to have arifen from the behaviour and in- 
croachments of the nobility, which a politic prince made ufe of 
as a means to advance the power of the crown. * The nobles, 
we are told, enjoyed a portion of authority utterly inconfiftent 
with the general welfare of the realm. The fucceffion to the 
crown was, in fome refpects, wholly at their difpofal. They 
obliged the kings at their election to grant them as many pri- 
vileges as they thought proper to demand. ‘Thus, on the com- 
mencement of every reign, additions were made to the already 
extravagant meatfure of their particular immunities. —From be- 
ing the protectors and patrons of the fubordinate orders, they 
were in feveral inftances become their oppreflors and tyrants, 
and by means of their immenfe wealth, they had, within 
the fpace of the laft century, engrofied by degrees almoft the 
whole power of the ftate.’ Confequently reciprocal hatred and 
miftruft, rancorous conflicts, and perfonal injuries prevailed be 
tween the higher and lower orders in Denmark. The clergy 
alfo, fince the reformation had ftripped them of their great 
riches and revenues, were become of lefs confequence, - 
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joined with the inferior ranks in complaints againft the nobles. 
This ftate of things feemed to portend, or, together with 
other concurring caufes, prepared the way for, that great change 
which now tock place in the Danifh conftitution. Frede- 
ric HII. was beloved by the inferior people, efpecially for his 
gallant and humane behaviour during the fiege of Copenhagen 
by the Swedes, which happened in his reign. Atthe next meet- 
ing of the ftates, the commons and clergy under the fecret in- 
fluence of the court, to‘exprefs their regard to the king, went 
in a body to the Houfe of Nobles, and made firft only tnis pro- 
pofition, that the fucceffion of the crown fhould be fettled on 
the king’s family and defcendants, ‘This proceeding appeared 
the more novel and audacious, as whatever related to mat-= 
ters of confequence to the realm had hitherto originated from 
the nobles, who neverthelefs now faw that whether they con- 
fented or not, the meafure would be carried, in defpite of all 
oppofition. Yetin this ftate of things, fome of the nobility 
were imprudent enough to irritate and exafperate the other or- 
ders, § who broke up in the utmoft rage, vowing never to meet 
the nobles any more, ’till they had taken the fulleft revenge on 
their pride.’ Accordingly they pitched on a place where to 
continue their feflion apart, and at length came to the ftrance 
refolution, as ina fit of defpair, * immediately to wait on the 
King in a body, and make him a tender, not only of an here- 
ditary right of the crown of Denmark for his family, but alfo of 
an abfolute uncontroulable dominion over all ranks and degrees 
of his fubjeéts. In this fatal determination there was not a 
voice diffentient in the whole aflembly ; to fuch 2 pitch of wrath 
and indignation had the haughtinefs of the nobles excited them.’ 
The nobles were inexpreffibly furprized and fhocked to hear 
from the mouth of the prefident of the commons himfelf that 
fuch was their refolution, that it was irrevocable, that they 
would ftand to it at all hazards, and that if the nobility refufed 
to give their fuffrages, their own fhould be fufficient. The no 
bles laboured to vain time under different pretences, and would 
have delayed the commons by deliberations and harangues; but 
inftead of waiting to attend to them, they repaired in a body to 
the court, where they made the King the folemn offer propofed, 
and we may conclude met with a gracious and hearty reception. 
The court, whofe policy throughout the whole of this great 
event was keen and vigilant, had already taken all the necef- 
fary precautions to fruftrate any intention the nobles might form 
of making an efcape from the city. After feveral hefitations, 
delays and terrors, they were obliged to fend the ampleft notifi- 
Cation tothe court, of their readinefs to fubmit to whatever 
fhould be demanded of them. Soon after which the whole bod 

oi the nobility were farther obliged to pay their folemn homage, 
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and {wear fidelity and implicit obedience to the King, who wag 
feated on a throne erected on a {caftolding for that purpofe, 
This they did on their knees in the prefence of the army, and 
the Burghers of Copenhagen, who were all under arms, and 
{urrounded them on every fide. ‘ 

The account of this tranfa€tion forms a great part of the firft 
volume, from which we can only prefent our readers with the 
foregoing fhort relation. For various. circumftances attending 
the revolution, together with many judicious remarks and re- 
fictions, we mult refer to the volume, which we doubt not will 
be read with pleafure, though we think the Aathor is, in this 
part of the work, more prolix than was neceflary. 

The Commons did not find the advantages they had hoped for, 
from this refignation of themfelves, without terms, to the will 
of a monarch : however it is acknowledged ¢ that though Fre- 
deric III. arrived at arbitrary power by the odious means.of 
deceiving the lower orders of the realm into a belief that it was 
neceflary for the common good, to alter the contftitution, yet 
after they had placed him in the feat of abfolute royalty, he 
acted in fuch a manner as to efface, as far as practicable, the 
appearance of the defpotifm that had been eftablifhed. Thofe 
meafures excepted, which were indifpenfably requifite to con- 
firm and ftrengthen fuch an eftablifliment, he took none that 
betrayed the leaft inclination to rule otherwife than as a mild 
and good-natured mafter; and fhewed on all occafions an un- 
feigned propenfity to promote the welfare of his fubjeéts.’ 

Chriftian V. on account of the difficulties in which he was 
involved by his wars with Sweden, was obliged to exert the ar- 
bitrary authority tranfmitted to him from his father. * His 
inclinations, we are told, were mild, but his fituation required 
peculiar abilities to moderate the excefs of power annexed to it, 
‘The examples fet before him by the other abfolute princes of 
Europe, in his time, were too contagious to be refifted; and 
he was hurried into an imitation of them, through thofe falfe 
notions of perfonal glory that ufually furround a defpotic 
throne.’ 

The two Danifh monarchs who are moft extolled, and we 
believe juftly, in thefe volumes, are Chriftian VI. and Frederic 
V. the Jaft of whom died in the beginning of the year 1766. 
The reprefentation which is given of them, both as men, and 
as princes, is indeed very amiable. Dr. Andrews feems to ¢m- 
brace every opportunity of {peaking in their praife. ‘ The 
reigns, fays he, of Chriftian VI. and of his Son Frederic V. 
may not improperly be ftyled the golden age of Denmark ; fo 
far as fuch a title may be applied to a country fituated in no 
very defirable climate, and under a government as arbitrary and 
defpotic in it’s principles as any in Chriftendom. When the 
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sllowances are made which thofe two effential confiJerations 
require, it will appear that no people have had lefs reafon to 
complain of the faults of adminiftration, than the inhabitants of 
Denmark, for the fpace of near forty years: a long tract of 
time, when we reflect that during the whole of it, the intereft 
of the commonwealth has been invariably confulted as the ca- 
ital and main objeét; and this too by abfolute princes, in- 
vited by a multiplicity of motives to act otherwife ; and encou- 
razed by that moft potent of al] incentives, the ftrength of ex- 
amples on all fides, to lift under the ftancard of ambstion. 
Brilliant views, when attended with any plaufibility, are feldom 
refifted even by the moderate, How much wifdom and pru- 
dence, therefore, muft thefe two illuftrious monarchs have been 
endowed with, to have withftood the many temptations thrown 
in their way by the defigning and the interefled. With what 
fagacity muft they have acted, to fteer through the numerous 
difficulties that could not fail | zing encountered by princes who 
were determined to preferve at once the tranquillity of their 
dominions, and the dignity of their crown.—lInfpired with a 
thorough conviction of the neceflity for applying to the bufi- 
4 f their ftation, they wholly devoted themfelves to this 
a i tafk, They called forth their whole capacity, and 
kept it alive by a conftant courfe of vigorous exertion. By 
perfifting unremittingly in this conduct, they learnt the great 
artofaccommodating themfelves to circumftances ; and were ena- 
bled to face with fuccefs, the trials and viciffitudes of the times 
they lived in. By managing with fpirit and dexterity the va- 
rious opportunities that offered, they rofe fuperior to all diffi- 
culties; and found means to reconcile the happinefs of their 
fubjects, with their own perfonal grandeur and pretenfions. 
When truth empowers mankind to fpeak. well of their rulers, they 
cannot be too Joud in their praife, It is the nobleft retribution 
a great mind can propofe. To beftow it faintly or curforily is 
abfolutely criminal. It robs the proprietor of his due.—Swayed 
by thefe motives, we cannot too much extoll the great qualities 
of Chriftian VI. and Frederic V. of Denmark. Wecannot toe 
cordially unite with the whole Danifh nation, in acknowledg- 
ing their worth. Harafled and opprefled by the mifconduét 
and the ambition of former adminiftrations, the Danes will 
hever forget to whofe paternal cares, to whofe mild and equi- 
table government they were fo long indebted for the bleflings 
of peace, and the introduction of thofe arts that are the fource 
of domeftic felicity. The aufpicious, the facred names of thofe 
two glorious monarchs will ever be remembered with the 
warmeft fentiments, and the ftrongeft expreflions of gratitude ; 
and, one may fafely add, will powerfully conduce to raife. up 

mitators of their virtues.’ 
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This may appear to have fomewhat of the air of declamation ; 
but the more particular accounc given of the condud of thefe 
princes, feems to juttify the applaufe which the writer be- 
{tows. lo form a farther judgment we mutt leave our readers 
to confult the hiftorv itfelf; to which we muft alfo refer them 
for a view of the Danifh trade, manufactures, &c. together 
with remarks on the laws and internal government of LVen- 
mark ; which laft article, by way of Appendix, conftitutes a 
great part of the fecond volume. ‘Thefe laws have one excel- 
lence, of which we cannot but take notice, becaufe it is 
greatly defirable that we fhould have the fame advantage in 
our own country ; the Author tells us, * they are remarkable 
on account of their plainnefs and brevity; they are expreffed 
with fo much precifion, and are fo little fubjedt to ambiguity, 
that they require no labour and effort of the underftanding to 
comprchend them.’ 

We fhall only add, that in perufing this compilement, we 
have met with confiderable entertainment, and fome informa- 
tion. The late revolution in the Danifh Court is too recent 
and toe little underftood to allow the Hiftorian to fay much on 
the iubject, and therefore the reader muft not expect an account 
of it in the prefent performance. Hi. 





Art Ill. Sketches of the Liflory of Man. 4to. 2 Vols. 11, 16s, 
beards. Cadell. 1774. 
HIS work, for which the Public is indebted to the very 

_ ingenious Author of the Elements of Criticifm, will aftord 
both entertainment and inftruction to the generality of readers, 
{t contains many pertinent and curious obfervations on a great 
variety of uleful and important fubjeéts, fome of which, 
indeed, are treated in a way fomewhat fuperficial and imper- 
fect, and others with Iefs precifion and accuracy than their 
importance deferves. For this, however, the candid Reader 
will make favourable allowances, and will rather be difpofed to 
wonder that the Author, amidft the various duties and occupa- 
tions of an active life, fhould execute the feveral parts of fo 
extenfive and bold an undertaking fo fuccefsfully as he has done, 
than to find fault with imperfections that were naturally to be 
expected, and, in fome meafure, unavoidable. 

The Author’s ftyle, though not elegant, is, in general, plain, 
eafy, and perfpicuous; disfigured indeed, occafionally, with 
vulgar phrafes, and low turns of expreffion, The Reader 
too, it muft be acknowledyed, is fometimes a little difzufted 
with the Author’s illiberal refleQions, of which we could 
point aut feveral examples. What he has fo extravagantly and 
unjuftly advanced with refpect to the Englifh public — 
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(vol. I. p. 450.) deferves particular reprehenfion, We freely 
acknowledge, tnat the plan of education at our {chools.is liable 
to many jutt exceptions , but the cenfures of Lord K. are by no 
means pertinent to the fubject : and what he fays of the youth 
at Eton tchool receiving vales from ftrangers, is fuch a carica- 
jure of a fRetch as will do but little credit to his Lordfhip’s 
pencil. 

That the work, however, upon the whole, has a very confi- 
derable degree of merit, cannot, without manifett injuftice, be 
denied. A love of liberty and of mankind appears throughout; 
the Author’s views are enlarged, his knowledge is extenfive, and 
many of his remarks are extremely acute and ingenious: ina 
word, both the’ Philofopher and the Politician may derive no 
{mall advantage from an attentive perufal of his performance ; 
for though both the philofophical and the political reader 
will, no doubt, often differ from him in opinion, yet the hints 
which he throws out occafionally, may open new views to each, 
and lead to very ufeful and important enquiries. 

‘ The following work, (fays he, in his Preface) is the fubftance 
of various fpeculations, that occafionally amufed the Author, and 
enlivened his leifure hours. It is not intended for the learned; they 
are above it: nor for the vulgar; they are below it. It is intended 
for men, who, equally removed from the corruption of opulence, and 
from the depreffion of bodily labour, are bent on ufeful knowledge ; 
who, even in the delirium of youth, feel the dawn of patriotifm, and 
who in riper years enjoy its meridian warmth. ‘To fuch men this 
work is dedicated; and that they may profit by it, is the Author’s 
ardent wiih, and probably will be while any fpirit remains in him to 
form a wiih, 

* May not he hope, that this werk, child of his grey hairs, will 
furvive, aud bear teftimony for him to good men, that even a labo- 
rious calling, which lett him not many leifure-hours, never banifhed 
from his mind, that he would little deferve to be of the human fpe- 
¢ies, were he indifferent about his fellow-creatures : 


Homo fum: humani nihil a me alienum puto, 


‘ Moft of the fubjects handled in the following fheets, admit but 
of probable reafoning ; which is not a htle flippery, as with refpect 
to many reafonings of that kind, it is dificult to pronounce, what 
degree of conviétion they ought to produce. It is eafy to form plau- 
hble arguments; but to form fach as will ftand the teft of time, is 
not always eafy. ! could amufe the reader with numerous examples 
of conjectural arguments, which, fair at a diilant view, vanith like a 
cloud on a near approach. In the firit ketch of this book, not to go 
farther, he will find recorded more than one example. ‘The dread 
of being mifled by fuch arguments, filled the author with anxiety ; 
and after his utmoit attention, he can but faintly hope, that he has 
not often wandered far from truth. 

* Above thirty years age, he began to colle& materials for a natu- 
tal history of man; and in the vigour of youth, did not think the 
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undertaking too bold, even for a fingle hand. He has difcovered of 
Jate, that his utmoft abilities are fcarce fufficient for executing a few 
imperfect fketches.’ 

Our Author divides his work into three books, the firft of 
which is introduced with an enquiry, whether there be diffe. 
rent races of men, or whether all men be of one race, without 
any difference but what proceeds from climate or other acci- 
dental caufes. 

‘ Plants, fays he, were created of different kinds to fit them for 
different climates, and fo were brute animals, Certain it is, that all 
men are not fitted equally for every climate. ‘There is fcarce a 
climate but what is natural to fome men, where they profper and 
flouriih ; and there is not a climate but where fome men degenerate, 
Doth not then analogy lead us to conclude, that as there are diffe. 
rent climates on the face of this globe, fo there are different races of 
men fitted for thefe different climates?’ 

He obferves further upon this head, that the natural pro- 
ductions of each climate make the moft wholefome food for the 
pecple who are fitted to live in it—-that there are many nations 
which differ fo widely from each cther, not only in complexion, 
in features, in fhape, and in other external circumftances, but 
in temper and difpotition, particularly in two capital articles, 
courage and the treatment of ftrangers, that even the certainty 
of there being different races could not make one expect more 
ftriking differences—that the very frame of the human body 
clearly fhews, that there muft be different races of men fitted 
for different climates—and that were all men of one fpecies, 
there never could have exifted, without a miracle, different 
kinds, fuch as exift at prefent. 

From thefe, and fome other particulars, our ingenious Au- 
thor thinks it evident, beyond any rational doubt, that there 
are different races or kinds of men, and that thefe raccs or kinds 
are naturally fitted for different climates; whence we have rea- 
fon, he thinks, to conclude, that originally each kind was 
placed in its proper climate, whatever change may have hap- 
pened in latter times by war or commerce. 

‘ There is a remarkable fact, continues he, that confirms the 
foregoing conjefures. As far back as hiltory goes, or tradition 
kept alive by hillory, the earth was inhabited by favages divided inta 
many {mall tribes, each tribe having a language peculiar to itfelf. 
Is it not natural to fuppofe, that thefe original tribes were different 
races of men, placed jn proper climates, and left to form their own 
Janguage? 

*‘ Upon fumming up the whole particulars mentioned above, 
would one hefitate a moment to adopt the following opinion, were 
there no counterbalancing evidence, viz. ‘* That God created many 
pairs of the human race, differing from each other both externally 
and internally ; that he fitted thefe pairs for different climates, and 
placed each pair in its proper climate; that the peculiarities of the 
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original pairs were preferved entire in their defcendents; who, 
having no affiftance but their natural talents, were left to gather 
knowledge from experience, and in particular were left (each tribe) 
to form a language for itfelf; that figns were fafticient for the origi- 
nal pairs, without any language but what nature fuggefts; and that 
a language was formed gradually, as a tribe increafed in numbers, 
and in different occupations, to make fpeech necefflary ?” But this 
opinion, however plaufible, we are not permitted to adopt; being 
taught a different lefion by revelation, viz. That God created but a 
fingle pair of the human fpecies. Tho’ we cannot doubt of the au- 
thority of Mofes, yet his account of the creation of man is not a 
little puzzling, as it feems to contradict every one of the faéts men- 
tioned above. According to that account, different races of men 
were not formed, nor were men formed originally for different cli- 
mates. All men muft have fpoken the fame language, viz. that of 
our firft parents. And what of all feems the mott contradictory to 
that account, is the favage ftate: Adam, as Mofes informs us, was 
endued by his Maker with an eminent degree of knowledge; and he 
certainly was an excellent preceptor to his children and their pro- 
geny, among whom he lived many generations. Whence then the 
degeneracy of all men unto the favage ftate? T’o account for that 
diimal cataftrophe, mankind mu have fuffered fome terrible con- 
vulfion. 

¢ That terrible convulfion is revealed to us in the hiftory of the 
tower of Babe}, contained in the 11th chapter of Genefis, which is, 
“ That for many centuries after the deluge, the whole earth was of 
one language, .and of one fpeech; that they united to build a city 
on a plain in the land of Shinar, with a tower whofe top might reach 
unto heaven ; that the Lord beholding the people to be one, and to 
have all one language, and that nothing would be reftrained from 
them which they imagined to do, confounded their language, that 
they might not underitand one another; and feattered them abroad 
upon the face of all the earth.” Here light breaks forth in the midft 
of darknefs. By confounding the language of men, and fcattering 
them abroad upon the face of all the earth, they were rendered fae 
vages. And to harden them for their new habitations, it was necef- 
fary that they fhould be divided into different kinds, fitted for dif- 
ferent climates. , Without an immediate change of conititution, the 
builders of Babel could not poflibly have fubfiited in the burning re- 
gion of Guinea, nor in the frozen region of Lapland; houfes not 
being prepared, nor any other convenience to protect them againft a 
deftructive climate. Againit this hiftory it has indeed been urged, 
“* that the circumftances mentioned evince it to be purely an alle- 
gory ; that men never were fo frantic as to think of building a tower 
whofe top might reach to heaven; and that it is grofsly abfurd, 
taking the matter literally, that the Almighty was afraid of men, 
and reduced to the neceflity of faving himfelf by a miracle.” But 
that this is a real hillory, muft neceflarily be admitted, as the confue 
fion of Babel is the only known fact that can reconcile facred and 
profane hiitory. 
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* And this leads us to confider the diverfiry of languages*. If the 
common language of men had not been confounded upon their ar- 
tempting the tower of Babel, | «firm, that there never could have 
been but one language. Antiquaries conitantly fuppofe a migrating 
{pirit in the original inhabitants of this earth; not only without evi. 
dence, but contrary to all probability. Men never defert their con- 
nections nor their country without neceflity: fear of enemies and of 
wild beafts, as well as the attraétion of fociety, are more than fuffj- 
cient to reftrain them from wandering ; not to mention that favages 
are peculiarly fond of their natal foil;. ‘The firft migrations were 

* As the focial flate is eflential to man, and {peech to the focial 
ftate, the wifdom of providence in fitting men for acquiring that ne. 
ceffary art, deferves more attention than is commonly beftowed on it, 
The Orang Outang has the external organs of {peech in perfection; 
and many are puzzled to account why it never fpeaks. But the ex- 
ternal organs of fpeech make but a fmall part of the neceflary appa- 
ratus. ‘The faculty of imitating founds is an eflential part; and 
wonderful would that faculty appear, were it not rendered familiar 
by practice: a child of two or three years, is able, by nature alone 
without the leaft infiruction, to adapt its organs of {peech to every 
articulate found; and a child of four or five years can pitch its wind- 
pipe fo as to emit a found of any elevation, which enables it with an 
ear to imitate the fongs it hears. But above all the other parts, 
fenfe and underftanding are effential to fpeech. A parrot can pro- 
nounce articulate founds, and it has frequently an inclination to 
{peak ; but, for want of underitanding, none of the kind can form a 
fingle fentence. Has an Orang Outang underitanding to form a 
mental propofition? has he a faculty to exprefs that propofition in 
founds? and fuppofing him able to exprefs what he fees and hears, 
what would he make of the connective and disjunctive particles f 

+ With refpe& to the fuppofed migrating fpirit, even Bochart 
muft yield to Kempfer in boldnefs of conjecture. After proving, 
from difference of language, and from other circumftances, that 
Japan was not peopled by the Chinefe, Kempfer without the leat 
hefitation fettles' a colony there of thofe who attempted the tower of 
Babel. Nay, he traces moft minutely their road to Japan; and con- 





» cludes, that they muft have travelled with great expedition, becaufe 


their Janguage has no tinure of any other. He did not think it 
neceflary toexplain, what temptation they had to wander fo far from 
home; nor why they fettled in an illand, not preferable either in 
soil or climate to muny countries they mult have traverfed. 

An ingenious French Writer obferves, that plaufible reafons would 
lead one to conjeure, that men were more early polithed in iflands 
than in Continents; as people, crowded together, foon find the necef- 
ity of laws to reftrain them from mifchief. And yet, fays he, the 
nanners of iffanders and their laws are commonly the Jatett formed. 
& very fimple reflection would have unfolded the myftery. Many 
many centuries did men exit without thinking of navigation, ‘I hat 
art was not invented till men, firaitened in their quarters upon the 
¢oniinent, thoughe cf occupying adjacent iflands, 
| probably 
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probably occafioned by factions and civil wars; the next by com- 
merce. Greece affords inftances of the former, Phoenicia of the 
later. Unlefs upon fuch occafions, members of a family or of a 
tribe will never retire farther from their fellows than is neceflary for 
food; and by retiring gradaally, they lofe neither their connections 
nor their manners, far lefs their language, which 1s in conftant exer- 
cife. As far back as hiflory carries us, tribes without number are 
difcovered, each having a language peculiar to*itfelf. Strabo * 
seports, that the Albanians were divided into feveral tribes, differing 
inexternal appearance and in language. Cufar found in Gaul feve- 
ral fuch tribes; and Tacitus records the names of many tribes in 
Germany. ‘Tihere are a multitude of American tribes that to this 
dav continue diftinct from each other, and have each a different lan- 
guage, The mothey-tongues at prefent, tho’ numerous, bear no pro- 
portion to what formerly exiited. We find original tribes gradually 
enlarging; by conquett frequently, and more frequently by the 
union of weak tribes for mutual cefence. Such events promote one 
language inftead of many. ‘The Celtic tongue, once extenfive, is at 
prefent confined to the highlands of Scotland, to Wales, to Britanny, 
andtoa partof Ireland Ina few centuries, it will fhare the fate of 
many other original tongues: it will be totally forgotcen. 

‘|fmen had not been fcattered every where upon the confufion of 
Babel, another particular muft have occurred, differing not lefs from 
what has really happened than that now mentioned. As paradife is 
conjectured to have been fituated in the heart of Afia, the furround- 
ing regions, for the reafon above given, mut have been firft peopled ; 
and the civilization and improvements of the mother-country were 
undoubtedly carried along to every new fettlement. In particular, 
the colonies planted in America, the South-fea iflands, and the 
Terra Auftralis incognita, mutt have been highly polithed; becaufe, 
being at the greateit dittance, they probably were the lateft. And 
yet thefe and other remote people, the Mexicans and Peruvians ex- 
cepted, remain go this day in the original favage flate of hunting 
and fifhing. 

‘ Thus, had not men wildly attempted to build a tower whofe top 
might reach to heaven, al! men would not only have fpoken the fame 
language, but would have made the fame progrefs toward maturity 
of knowledge and civilization. ‘That deplorable event reverfed ail 
nature : by {cattering men over the face of all the earth, it deprived 
them of fociety, and rendered them favages. From that ftate of 
degeneracy, they have been emerging gradually. Some nations, 
timulated by their own nature, or by their climate, have made a 
tarid progrefs: fome have proceeded more flowly ; and fome conti- 
nue favages. To trace out that progrefs toward maturity in different 
fations, is the fubjeét of the prefent undertaking.’ 

hough what our Author advances in this Sketch, in fup- 
port of his opinion of there being different races of men, is far 
from conclufive or fatisfactory, yet it will contribute greatly 
lo the Reader’s entertainment, as it contains many curious 
facts vouched by late Travellers and Writers of credit. 
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Our Author proceeds, in his fecond Sketch, to treat of the 
progrefs of men with refpect to food and population, and the 
mott ftriking obfervation we meet with upon this fubje@ js, 
that cookery depopulates like a pefitience. The ingenious Author, 
we fuppofe, means Scotch cookery, fince it is univerfally allowed 
that Encitish Cookery gives health, vigour, fpirit, and 
courage; a truth, to which many a brave, honeft Scotchman 
will bear teftimofly, with gratitude and joy. 

The fubject of the third Sketch, which is a very fhort one, is 
the progre/s of men with refpect to property. And here our Author 
obferves, that among the fenfes inherent in the nature of man, 
the fenfe of property is eminent. By this fenfe wild animals, 
caught by labour or art, are perceived to belong to the hunter 
or hiher; they become his property; it is the foundation of 
meumn et tuum, a diftinction of which no human being is igno- 
rant. 

‘ The gradual progrefs, continues he, of this fenfe, from its 
infancy among favages to its maturity among polifhed nations, is one 
of the moit entertaining articles that belong to the prefent under- 
talking. But as that article makes a part of Hiftorical Law-Tra&ts, 
nothing remains for me but a few gleanings.’ 

In the fourth Sketch he treats of the origin and progrefs of 
commerce, and his chief view in it is, to examine how far 
induftry and conimerce are affected by the quantity of circu- 
lating coin. Ja the courfe of what he advances upon this fub- 
ject, he gives us his fentiments upon the following queftion,x— 
Whether a Bank be upon the whole beneficial or hurtful to 
commerce? | 

‘ [tis undoubtedly, fays he, a fpur to induftry, like a new influx 
of money: but then, like fuch influx, it raifes the price of labour 
and of manufa‘tures. Weighing thefe two facis in a juft balance, 
the refult feems to be, that in a country where money is fcarce, a 
bank properly con:tituted is a great blefling, as it in efte&t multiplies 
the fpecie, and promotes indufiry and manufactures ; but that ina 
country which poffefies money fufiicient for an extenfive trade, the 
only bank that will not hurt foreign commerce, is what is erected 
for fupplying the merchant with ready money by difcounting bills. 
At the fame time, much caution and circum fpeétion 1s neceflary with 
refpect to banks of both kinds. A bank ereéted tor difcounting bills, 
ought to be confned to bills really granted in the courfe of com- 
merce ; and ought to avoid, as much as poflible, the being impofed 
on by fictitious bills drawn mercly in order to procure a lan of 
money, And with refpe& to a bank purpofely erected for lending 
money, there is great danger of extending credit too far, not only 
with refpect to the bank i:felf and to its numerous debtors, bat with 
refpect to the country in general, by raifing the price of labour and 
of manufactures, which is the never-failing refult of too great plenty 
of money, whether coin or paper,’ 
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The fifth Sketch is divided into two feAions, the firft of which 


is a very entertaining one; the fubjeCt of it is—the origin and 
wigrefs Of ufeful arts. The following extract from it cannot 
‘ail of being acceptable to our Readers. 

‘ When Cafar invaded Britain, agriculture was unknown in the 
‘qner parts : the inhabitants fed upon milk and flefh, and were 
doathed with kins. Hollinfhed, cotemporary with Elizabeth of 
enoland, defcribes the rudenefs of the preceding generation in the 
wits of life: ‘* There were very few chimneys even in capital towns: 
a fre was laid to the wall, and the fmoke iffued out at the roof, 
ordoor, or window. ‘The houfes were wattled and plailtered over 
with clay; and all the furniture and utenfils were of wood. The: 
people flept on ftraw-pallets, with a log of wood for a pillow.” 
Henry Il. of France, at the marriage of the Duche(fs of Savoy, wore 
the firt filk ftockings that were made in France. (Queen Elizabeth, 
the third year of her reign, received in a prefent a pair of black filk 
knit ftockings ; and Dr. Howel reports, that fhe never wore cloth 
hofe any more. Before the conqueit there was a timber bridge upon 
the Thames between London and Southwark, which was repaired by 
King William Rufus, and was burnt by accident in the reign of 
Henry Il. ann. 1476. ‘At that time a ftone bridge in place of it was 
projected, but it was not finifhed till the year 1212, The bridge 
Notre-Dame over the Seine in Paris was firft of wood. It fell down 
amo 1499; and as there was not in France a man who would 
undertake to rebuild it of ftone, an Italian cordelier was employed, 
whofe name was ‘Joconde, the fame upon whom Sanazarius made the 
{glowing pun: 

Jocondus geminum impofuit tibi, Sequana, pontem 3 
Hunc tu jure potes dicere pontificem, 


The art of making glafs was imported from France into England 
aan. 674, for the ufe of monafterics. lafs windows in private 
houfes were rare even in the twelfth century, and held to be great 
luxury. King Edward III. invited three clockmakers of Delft in 
Holland to fettle in England. In the former part of the reign of 
Henry VIII. there did not grow in England cabbage, carrot, turnip, 
orother edible root; and it has been noted, that even Queen Catha- 
ne herfelf could not command a falad for dinner, till the King 
brought over a gardener from the Netherlands. About the fame 
ume, the artichoke, the apricot, the damafk rofe, made their firtt 
appearance in England. ‘Turkeys, carps, and hops, were firk 
known there in the year 1524. The currant-fhrub was brought from 
the ifland of Zant ann. 15333 and in the year 1$4:, cherry-trees 
trom Flanders were firft planged in Kent. It was in the year 1563 
tmat knives were firft made in England, Pocket-watches were 
brought there from Germany ann. 1577. About the year 150, 
aches were introduced ; before which time Queen Elizabeth on 
public occafions rode behind her chamberlain. A faw-mil] was 
tected near London ann. 1633, but afterward demolifhed, that it 
might not deprive the labouring poor of employment, How crude 
Was the fcience of politics even in that late age? 
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‘ People who are ignorant of weichts and meafures fall upon agg 
fhifts to fupply the defect. Howel Dha, Prince of Wales, who died 
in the year 948, was their capital lawgiver. One of his Jaws ;; 
*« If any one kill or fteal the cat that guards the Prince’s granary, 
he forfeits a milch ewe with her lamb; or as much wheat as wil! 
cover the cat when fufpended by the tail, the head touching the 
ground.” By the fame lawgiver a fine of twelve cows is enacted for 
a rape committed upon a maid, eighteen for a rape upon a matron, 
If the fact be proved after being denied, the criminal for his falfity 
pays as many fhillings as will cover the woman’s pofteriors.’ 

In the fecond teétion our Author treats of the progrefs of 
tafte, and of the fine arts ; and the beft of his obfervations upon 
this fubje€t are to be found in his Elements of Criticifm, His 
account of the Greek Tragedy is fuperficial and injudicious, 
and fome of his occafional remarks rather trifling; as, for 
exampie, when he tells us that in Rome, an illiterate Shop- 
keeper is a more correct judge of ftatues, pictures, and build- 
ings, than the beft educated Citizen of London. 

In the fixth Setch our Author traces the gradual progrefs of 
women, from their low {tate in favage tribes, to their elevated 
itate in civilized nations. ‘This is a very curious and intereft- 
ing fubject, and many of his reflections upon it are juft and 
pertinent. As it has been much controverted, whether matri- 
mony be an appointment of nature, or only of municipal law, 
he confiders this queftion at fome length, and thinks the con- 
troverfy may be determined upon folid principles. “The means 
provided by nature for continuing the race of other animals, he 
thinks, may throw light upon the ceconomy of nature with re- 
{pect to man; accordingly he begins with that article, which, 
he fays, has not engaged the attention of naturalifts fo much as 
it ought to do. 

With refpect to animals whofe nourifhment is grafs, pairing, 
we are told, would be of no ule; the female feeds herfelf and 
her young at the fame inftant, and the male has nothing to do. 
On the other hand, all brute animals whofe young require the 
nurfing care of both parents, are directed by nature to pair; 
nor is the connection diffolved till the young can provide for 
themfelves. Pairing is indifpenfible to wild birds that build in 
trees; becaufe the male muft provide food for his mate while 
fhe is hatching the eggs; and as they have commonly a nume- 
rous iflue, it requires the labour of both to pick up food for 
themfelves and for their young: upon which account it is fo 
ordered, that the young are fufficiently vigorous to provide for 
themfelves, before a new brood is produced. 

Now if analogy can be relied on, man too, our Author 
thinks, is dire¢ted by nature to matrimony, as there is no other 
creature in the known world to which pairing is fo neceflary. 


Providential care defcends even to vesctable life: every a 
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bears a profufion of feed; and in order to cover the earth with 
vecetables, fome feeds have wings, fome are fcattered by means 
is (pring, and fome are fo light as to be carried about by the 
wind. If men and women, therefore, were not impelled by 
nature to matrimony, they would be leis fitted for continuing 
their {pecies than even the humbleft plant. We may fairly con- 
dude then, our Author fays, that matrimony in the human 
ace is an appointment of nature ; and this conclufion, we are 
told. cannot be refifted by any one who believes in providence, 
sod in final caufes. 

But if pairing in the ftricteft fenfe be a law of nature among 
men, as among fome other animals, how is Polygamy to be 
accounted for, which formerly was univerfal, and to this day 
obtains among many nations? 

‘ [am reduced, fays our Author, to no dilemma here. Polygamy 
is derived from two fources; firit, from favage manners, once uni- 
verfal; and next, from a voluptuoufnefs in warm climates, which in- 
tigate men of wealth to tranfgrefs every rule of temperance. Thefe 
two fources I propofe to handle with care, becaufe they make a 
great part of the hiftory of the female fex.” 

For what our Author fays upon this curious fubject, as like- 
wile upon the different degrees of reftraint impofed upon married 
women in different countries, and at different times in the fame 
country, together with the caufes of thefe differences, we muft 
refer our Readers to the work at large. 

In his Appendix to the fixth Sketch our Author gives us fome 
very entertaining and inftru€tive obfervations concerning the 
propagation of animals, and the care of their offspring, which 
cannot fail of being acceptable to every clafs of Readers. 

‘ The natural hittory of animals, fays he, with refpect to pairing, 
and care of their offspring, is fufceptible of more elucidation than 
could regularly be introduced into the fketch itfelf, where it makes 
but a fingle argument. Loth to negleét a fubject that eminently dif- 
plays the wifdom and benevolence of Providence, I gladly embrace 
the prefent opportunity, however flight, to add what further occurs 
upon it. Buffon, in many large volumes, beftows fcarce a thought 
on that favourite fubject; and the neglect of our countrymen Ray 
and Derham is ftill lefs excufable, confidering that to difplay the 
— of Providence was their fole purpofe in writing on natural 
ultory, 

‘ The inftin® of pairing is beftow’d on every fpecies of animals 
to which it is neceflary for rearing their young ; and on no other 
fpecies. All wild birds pair: but with a remarkable difference be- 
tween fuch as place their nefts on trees, and fuch as place them on 
the ground. The young of the former, being hatched blind, and 
without feathers, require the nurfing care of both parents till they 
he able to fly. The male feeds his mate on the neft, and cheers 
a With afong. As foon as the young are hatched, finging yields 

4 more neceffary occupation, that of providing food for a nume- 
fous ulue, a tafk that requires both parents, 
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« Eagles and other birds of prey build on trees, or on other inac. 
ceflible /pots. ‘They not only pair, but continue in pairs all the 
‘ear round; and the fame pair procreate year after year, This 
at leaft is the cafe of eagles: the male and female Aunt together, un. 
lefs during incubation, during which time the female is fed by the 
male. A greater number than a fingle pair never are feen in com. 
any. 
wn birds pair, in order probably to prevent difcord in » 
fociety confined to a narrow fpace. This is the cafe particularly of 
pigeons and rooks, The male and female fit on the eggs alternately, 
and divide the care of feeding their young. 

‘ Partridges, plovers, pheafants, peafowl, groufe, and other kinds 
thit place their nefts on the ground, have the inftiné& of pairing ; 
but differ from fuch as build on trees in the following particalar, 
that after the female is impregnated, fhe completes her tafk without 
needing any help from the male. Retiring from him, fhe chufes a 
fafe {pot for her neft, where fhe can find plenty of worms and grafs. 
feed at hand. And her young, as foon as hatched, take foot, and 
feek food for themfelves, The only remaining duty incumbent on 
the dam is, to lead them to proper places for food, and to call them 
together when danger impends. Some males, provoked at the defer. 
tion of their mates, break the eggs if they fumble on them, Eider 
ducks pair like other birds that place their neits on the ground ; and 
the female finifhes her neft with down plucked from her own breaft, 
If the nett be deftroyed for the down, which is remarkably warm and 
elaftic, fhe makes another neft as before. If fhe be robb’d a fecond 
time, fhe makes a third neft; but the male furnifhes the down. A 
lady of fpirit obferved, that the Eider duck may give a leffon to 
many a married woman, who is more difpofed to pluck her hufband 
than herfelf. The black game never pair: in {pring the cock on an 
eminence crows, and claps his wigs; and all the females within 
hearing inftantly refort to him. 

‘ Pairing birds, excepting thofe of prey, flock together in Febru- 
ary, in order to chufe their mates. They foon difperfe ; and are not 
feen afterward but in pairs. 

‘ Pairing is unknown to quadrupeds that feed on grafs, To fuch 
it would be ufelefs; as the female gives fuck to her young while the 
herfelf is feeding. If M. Buffon deferve credit, the roe-deer are 
an exception. ‘They pair, though they feed on grafs, and have but 
one /itter in a year. 

‘ Beafts of prey, fuch as lions, tigers, wolves, pair not. The fe- 
male is left to fhift for herfelf and for her young ; which is a labo- 
rious tafk, and often fo unfuccefsful as to fhorten the life of many of 
them. Pairing is effential to birds of prey, becaufe incubation 
leaves the female no fufficient time to Aunt for food. Pairing is not 
heceffary to beafts of prey, becaufe their young can bear a long fait. 
Add another reafon, that they would multiply fo fatt by pairing as 
to prove troublefome neighbours to the human race. 

* Among animals that pair not, males fight defperately about a 
female, Such a battle among horned cattle is finely defcribed by 
Lucretius. Nor is it unufual for feven or eight lions to wage bloody 
war for a fingle female, Th 
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‘The fame reafon that makes pairing neceflary for gregarious 
birds, obtains with refpeét to gregarious quadrupeds ¢ -thofe efpecially 
who itore up food for winter, and during that feafon live 1n com- 
mone Difcord among fuch would be attended with worie conie- 
quences than even among lions and bulls, who are not confined to 
one place. The beavers, with refpect to pairing, refemble birds 
that place their neits on the ground. As foon as the young are pro- 
duced, the males abandon their ftock of food to their mates, and 
five at large; but return frequently to vifit them while they are 
fackling their young. 

‘‘Hedge-hogs pair as well as feveral of the monkey-kind. We 
are not well acquainted with the natural hiitory of thefe animals; 
but it would appear that the young require the nurfing care of both 
parents. 

‘ Seals have a fingular economy. Polygamy feems to be a law of 
nature among them, as a male aflociates with feveral females. The 
fea-turtle has no occafion to pair, as the female concludes her tafk 
by laying her eggs in the fand. ‘The young are hatched by the fan; 
and immediately crawl to the fea. 

‘ In every other branch of animal economy concerning the conti- 
nuance of the fpecies, the hand of Providence is equally confpicu- 
ous, The young of pairing birds are produced in the {pring, when 
the weather begins to be comfortable; and their early production 
makes them firm and vigorous before winter, to endure the hard- 
fhips of that rigorous feafon. Such early production ts in particular 
favourable to eagles, and other birds of prey ; for in the fpring ‘they 
have plenty of food, by the return of birds of pafiage. 

‘ Though the time of geitation varies confiderably in the different 
quadrupeds that feed on frais, yet the female is regularly delivered 
early in fummer, when grafs is in plenty. ‘The mare admits the 
ftallion ia fummer, carries eleven months, and ts delivered the be- 
ginning of May. The cow differs little. A theep and a goat take 
the male in November, carry five months, and produce when grafs 
begins to fpring. ‘Thefe animals love ihort grafs, upon which a 
mare or a cow would ftarve*. The rutting-featon of the red deer is 
the end of September, and beginning of October: it continues for 
three weeks, during which time the male runs from female to female 
without intermiffion, The female brings forzh in May, or begin- 
mng of June ; and the female of the fallow deer brings forth at the 
fame time. ‘The fhe-afs is ‘in /ea/on beginning of fummer; but fhe 
bears twelve months, which fixes her delivery to fummer. Wolves 
and foxes copulate in December: the female carries five months, 
and brings forth in April, when animal foed is as plentiful as at any 
other feafon ; and the fhe lion brings forth about the fame time. Of 
this early birth there is one evident advantage, hinted above: the 
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* Thave it upon good authority, that ewes pafturing in a hilly 
country, pitch early on fome fnug fpot, where they may drop their 
young with fafety, And hence the rik of removing a flock to a new 
held immediately before delivery: many lambs perith by being 
dropped in A proper places, 
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young have time to grow fo firm as ealily to bear the inclemencies of 
winter. 

« Were one to guefs what probably would be the time of rutting, 
fummer would be named, efpecially in a cold climate. And yet io 
quadrupeds who carry but four or five months, that economy would 
be pernicious, throwing the time of delivery to an improper feafon 
for warmth, as well as for food. Wilely is it ordered, that the delj. 
very fhould conftantly be at the beft feafon for both. 

* Gregarious quadrupeds that ftore up food for winter, differ from 
all other quadrupeds with refpect to the time of delivery. Beavers 
copulate the end of autumn, and bring forth in January, when 
their granary is full. The fame economy probably obtains among 
all other quadrupeds of the fame kind. 

* One rule takes place among all brute animals, without a fingle 
exception, That the female never is burdened with two litters at 
the fame time. The time of geftation is fo unerringly calculated by 
nature, that the young brood upon hand can provide for themfelves 
before another brood comes on. _ Even a hare is not an exception, 
though many litters are produced in a year. The female carries 
thirty or thirty-one days; but fhe fuckles her young only twenty 
days, after which they provide for themfelves, and leave her free to 
a new litter. 

« The care of animals to preferve their young from harm is a beau- 
tiful inftance of Providence. When a hind hears the hounds, the 
puts herfelf in the way of being hunted, and leads them away from 
her fawn. ‘The lapwing is no lefs ingenious : if a perfon approach, 
fhe flies about, retiring always from her neft. A_ partridge is ex- 
tremely artful: fhe hops away, hanging a wing as if broken: lingers 
till the perfon approach, and hops again. A hen, timid by nature, 
is bold as a lion in defence of her young: fhe darts upon every crea- 
ture that threatens danger. The roe-buck defends its young with 
refolution and courage. Sodoth a ram; and fo do many other qua- 
drupeds. 

‘ It is obferved by an ingenious writer *, that nature fports in 
the colour of domeftic animals, in order that men may the more reas 
dily diftinguifh theirown. It is not eafy to fay, why colour is more 
varied in fuch animals, than in thofe which remain in the ftate of 
nature: I can only fay, that the caufe afligned js not fatisfactory. 
One 1s feldom at 2 lofs to diftinguifh one animal from another; and 
Providence never interpofes to vary the ordinary courfe of nature, 
for an end {fo little neceflary as to make the diftinGtion {till more 
obvious. Such interpofition would befide have a bad effect, by en- 
couraging inattention and indolence. 

‘ The foregoing particulars are offered to the public as hints 
merely : may it not be hoped, that they will excite curiofity in thofe 
who relifh natural hiftory ? The field is rich, tho’ little cultivated ; 
and I know no other branch of natural hiftory. that opens finer views 
into the conduét of Providence.’ 

The Englifh reader will obferve a few Scotticifms, &c. fome 
of the moft obvious of which we have only diflinguifhed by ita- 
dics: farther notice of fuch minute blemifhes being unneceflary. 
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Art. 1V. Eunomus: or Dialogues concerning the Law and Conftitte 
tion of England, concluded. See laft Month’s Review. 


HE converfations of which we have already given an ac- 

count, are reprefented as having been carried on by only 
two perfons, Policrites and Eunomus. But in the dialogue now 
before us, which comprehends the third volume, an additional 
Speaker is introduced, Philander, an accomplifhed gentleman, 
who had lately returned from abroad, after three years abfence, 
and had travelled to good purpofe; having enlarged his know- 
ledge, and cultivated his mind, without injuring his affection 
and efteem for his native country. This new character adds 
variety and fpirit to the dialogue, which is ftill farther recoms 
mended by the peculiar importance of the fubject on which it 
treats. 

After the converfation between Eunomus, Philander, and 
Policrites had turned upon a number of topics, which naturally 
prefented themfelves on the occafion of a friend’s having arrived 
in England who had refided fo long in foreign parts, they were 
infenfib!y led, from fome obfervations advanced on one fide, 
and queftioned on the other, to a more ferious contemplaiion of 
povernment in general, and that of their own conflitution in 
particular. The confideration of government in general is 
afigne to Philander, whofe obfervations are judicious and 
liberal. He afferts, with Mr. Locke, that compaé? is the juft 
original of civil fociety; and he anfwers the objections which 
have been made to this opinion. He confiders governments 
only in two lights, either as monarchical or popular; but he 
obferves that the combinations of thefe with all their fhades 
,and differences are infinite. With regard to the fuppofed origin 
of different forms of government, he thinks that not only an 
elective monarchy would obtain in the world before an here- 
ditary monarchy ; but that monarchy itfelf feems not to be the 
firt form of government that fociety (taking its rife from 
compact) would naturally fall into. , 

* However amiable, fays he, a form of government it may be, 
when qualified as with us; monarchy, in the abftract, is certainly 
the moft remote from the idea of natural equality. For, in the ab- 
frac, what can be more oppofite than that any fet of people, from 
being all equal in power and authority among themfelves, thould all 
unite under the power and authority of a fingle perfon? A demo- 
cracy, as it has leaft of the idea of government in it, feems however 
to be the firft obvious mode of affemblage from a ftate of nature: it 
18 a fociety indeed that leaft infringes on natural liberty, but at the 
fame time, leaft correéts the abufes of it, which is the end and aim 
of all focieties. A kind of limited Republic feems to be the firft 
and moft obvious ftep to a regular fubordination, and fociety, proe 
perly fo called: for without fubordination, no durable form can 
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fabfiftt. The'very name of government implies it. Befides that the 
degree of liberty feems to make a Republic an obvious form of 
overnment from a ftate of nature, when liberty is to be given up: 
f is it a likely form to be laid hold of, from the impatience of 
mankind, where liberty has been abufed under a monarchy; and 
that monarchy comes to be diimembered by part of the fubjeéts 
fhaking off their antient fubjection, and forming new affemblages of 
their own. The ftates of Holland afford a late inftance of what J 
am {peaking. The feveral free ftates of Italy now exifting, origi. 
nally the fragments of that vaft empire that fell to pieces by its own 
weight, is a more diftant but a more ftriking example of the fame 
hing.’ 
AS to the great queftion about the beft form of government, 
our Author is of opinion that lefs need to be faid of it, becaufe 
it is the duty of fubjects, under any government, to take things 
as they find them; a pofition which might, in fome refpeéts, 
be jultly difputed. A perfect government he looks upon to be 
as mere an idea as perfect virtue, or perpetual motion. The 
true general idea of the thing itfelf is, that it muft be, ‘¢ fuch 
an one as will diminifh leaft of natural liberty, and at the fame 
time, beft anfwer the end of fociety ;” and he trufts that our 
own will ftand this teft. But though he will not pretend to 
decide which is the beft form of government of thofe that now 
exilt, fuppofing no one to be entirely perfect; yet he can by 
no means agree with Mr. Pope when he fays, ‘* That which is 
beft adminittered is beft.” This notion our Dialogift clearly 
refutes ; after which he traces the natural progrefs of govern- 
ment, and points out the difficulties that ftrangers have in 
acquiring a knowledge of the laws of foreign countries. 
Philander having difcharged the tafk affigned him, our 
Author proceeds to his principal {ubject, which is the Englith 
eonf{titution, His fentiments upon this head are put into the 
mouth of Eunomus, who, through all the three dialogues, is 
reprefented as the chief fpeaker. In the progrefs of the dif- 
courfe, the nature of the Englifh Conftitution is defcribed, its 
antiquity is afferted, and fome miftakes concerning it are recti- 
fied. It is {hewn in particular, and in a very fatisfaCtory man- 
ner, that the King is one of three eftates of the realm, and 
that the Spiritual Lords do not conftitute a difina State. The 
Author, in embracing this opinion, hath no intention to detract 
from the privileges of the Spiritual Lords, as will amply appear 
from what he hath alledged in vindication of their being dif- 
tinctly mentioned in the legiflative declaration of every A& of 
Parliament. 

‘ This infertion, he fays, ferves as a conftant recognition of their 
legiflative capacity, either 1. to prevent people in all ages arguing 
againft their legiflative right, trom fome peculiar circumftances 
. attending them; as their not being tried by Parliament as tempol 
Lords, 
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Lords, in the forms of proceeding at Common I.aw; or their not 
giving their votes on the trial of a Peer, tho’, itis well known, they 
attend during the evidence, decline voting in capital cafes from prin- 
ciples of che Canon Law, burt when they retire, always protelt their 
right of voting. 2. More particularly in thefe later times, to ex- 
refs a jut abhorrence of the former age, when their rights were fo 
wickedly attacked, and their removal trom the Houfe of Lords was 
the firit ep to the diffolution of the government. This facred order, 
a very early eitablithment of chrifltianity, I confider as one of the 
guardians of the Englith church in the moft eminent manner: and 
in that capacity, | hope, they will continue to fit in that Houfe to 
the end of time. For the antient ecclefiaftical and civil eftablith- 
ments are fo interwoven in our conftitution and formed for each 
other, that any one who is not indifferent to the latter, cannot but 
with perpetuity to the former !’ 

Without inquiring whether the zeal of the Writer has not 
here carried him fomewhat too far, we proceed to the next 
object of his confideration, the Reprefentation of the People in 
Parliament; the prefent ftate of which he defends with ai! the 
bigotry of the profeiled Lawyer. After ftating, clearly and 
ftrongly, the objections commonly urged upon this head, he 
exerts his utmoft abilities in endeavouring to remove them. 


Part of what he hath advanced upon the fubjeét we fhall lay 
before our Readers. 


‘ What are we to fay in anfwer to all this? Thefe two things I 
conceive. 1. Fhat admitting this inequality to be the grievance 
complained of, it cannot now be redrefled. 2. That it may reafon- 
ably be doubted, however, whether, every thing confidered, it is in 
fa&t fuch a grievance or not. 

‘If it is a grievance, it is fuch an one as cannot be redreffed. 
And I found this affertion on two grounds; that the very attempt to 
do it would totally unhinge the Conittitution; and if it was once 
done, according to the moit imagined plan of perfection, the effects 
of it could never be latting. 

* Political Projectors will tell us perhaps, this new modelling of 
the Legiflative Body would be only, ** Ripigdiari L/ Stato,” in the 
Florentine phrafe ; ‘‘ bringing things back to their original eftablith- 
ment ;” an expedient approved of by all politicians. 1 fhould rather 
look upon the expedient, in this cafe, not as an attempt to refettle, 
but to new-found the conftitution: which if it could facceed at latt, 
muft in the preparation towards it produce univerfal confulion ; by 
difpoffefling every part of the kingdom of rights they have fo long 
been poflefied of; and in their nature the mo important of all 
others, becaufe they are the foundation of their fecurity and pro- 
tection. To disfranchife the boroughs themfelves, anfwers no end; 
a prefcriptive right of fending Members would cantinue. To dif- 
annul that prefcription would be little lefs than fuicide in a Parlia- 
ment, It could never be thought cf in prastice but in the mot 
troublefome tumultuous times ; or at leait cannot fail of producing 
them. It was not perhaps the worft project of Cromwell’s time ; but 
IS was Certainly a project fit for no time, but fuch as his, when the 
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eon{litution was already overturned ; and it was only left to confider 
how they could build a new one on the ruins of the old. 

‘ Bur fuppoling this reformation once made, could it be lafting ? 
Would not this inequality in the reprefentation imperceptibly re- 
commence almoft as foon as reformed ? Much of it is owing to the 
furpriling alceration that time and accidental caufes have produced 
in the commerce, wealth, and importance of places themfelves. 
Some, for initance, were once epifcopal fees, and places of great 
opulence; tho’ now wichin the reach of the objection, almoit as 
much as any Borough whatever. Another caufe of the inequality 
complained of, arifes out of this already afligned. Many Boroughs 
have been fo fenfible of their decline, and their comparative unim- 
portance to the community, that they have themfelves petitioned 
againft, and abolifhed their own right of Reprefentation. Fora 
M:mber’s wages, it mult be owned, was, heretofore, no inconfider- 
able tax on a imall Borough. And may not thefe or other unfore- 
feen caufes, at the diftance of a century or two, operate as ftrongly 
after a reprefentation was new modelled, as they did before, when 
they gave rife to it? . 

‘ If then this inequality of reprefentation cannot be altered with- 
out the utmoit hazard, and when altered, cannot be fecured from 
returning: what reafons can there be for making the alteration? 
Much lets, fure, is to be faid for the alteration, if the thing itfelf is 
fuch a grievance, as is neither publickly feen nor felt. 

‘ In fact, the grievance from this quarter is chiefly fpeculative ; 
the objections [ have fated on this head, do not flow altogether from 
this fource: they have other caufes capable of producing them as 
well as this. And the objections are fo far from actually exifting at 
the fame time, (as they are ftated). that one may ferve to take off the 
force and preffure of the other. 

‘ In the firft place, L am not fatisfied that fmall Boroughs are the 

nly fpot where corruption thrives: it is a weed that naturally 
thrives beft in a rich foil; it grows up with liberty. It cannot be 
perfectly rooted out, without injuring the better product of the foil 
mifelf; but there are ways of keeping it under.’ 

Our Author goes on to fhew, with confiderable force of rea- 
foning, that feveral advantages may arife from Boroughs being 
reprefented by ftrangers; and having examined, at large, a 
cenfure which, he fays, has been too haftily pafled on the 
conttitution, he concludes, that the inequality of reprefentation 
is not in reality the dreadful grievance complained of. But we 
can by no means agree with him in his generak conclufion ; 
and we think that the determination of the queftion, on the fide 
of a more equal reprefentation, may be fafely left to the com- 
mon-fenfe of every impartial perfon. Changes in government 
muit, no doubt, be attended with difftculty ; but are they, 
therefore, never to be attempted? As to what is alledged, with 
regard to the cafe before us, ** that a reformation would not be 
baiting,” are no amendments to be made at prefent, becaufe the 
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Jong before they would return in the fame degree ; and when 
they do fo, they ought again to be reformed. Nothing furely 
can be clearer than that a more equal reprefentation would be 
perfectly furtable to the original defign and fpirit of the Britifh 
form of government; and though it might not be followed by 
a removal of every political complaint, it could not avoid being 
produétive of important benefits. After all that our Dialogitt 
hath advanced, we ftill are perfuaded, with Bifhop Burnet and 
Lord Chatham, that the Boroughs are the rotten part of the Cin- 
fitution; and we ftrongly feel, with Mr, Locke, that it is 
highly abfurd, ‘* that the bare name of a town, of which there 
remains not fo much as the ruins, where fcarce fo much 
houfing as a fheepcote, or more inhabitants than a fhepherd, 
are to be found, fhould fend as many Reprefentatives io the 
grand Aflembly of Law-makers, as a whole County, numerous 
in people, and powerful in riches.” 

From the cafe of unequal, the Writer pafies on to the cafe of 
amproper reprefentation. de then explains what is effential to 
the prefervation of the conftitution, gives a flight hiftorical 
review ef it, and confiders Lord Burieigh’s maxim, ‘* chat 
England could never be ruined but by a Parliament.” ‘That 
period, our Author hopes, will never exif. 

‘ Judging, fays he, at leait, from the conititution grown up to its 
prefent maturity, and the effential parts of it at this day excellently 
well preferved, I flatter myfelf, that period will {carce arrive, till 
univerfal barbarifm oace more darkens this weftern hemifphere; and 
political liberty, with fcience its conitant companion, is exiled to 
iome diftant part of the globe.’ | 

We cannot but exprefs our ardent wifh that thefe fanzuine 
hopes may be juftined by the event. 

A general view of the Englifh conftitution having been exe 
hibited in the former part of the dialogue, a tranfition is next 
made to the legal polity of this country, under which head a 
number of queftions are examined, for which we mutt refer 
our Readers to the work itfelf. They will here meet with 
much valuable information concerning the general divifion of 
our laws; the objects, extent, antiquity, and origin of the 
common law; and the eflential nature, confequences, titles, 
formal parts, and diftinctions of Acts of Parliament. The 
fundamental rules of conftruction, fome particularities as to the 
fanctions of our laws, the true idea of judicial decifions, their 
ufe as precedents, the authority and qualities of good reports, 
end other fubje&ts of a fimilar kind, are, likewife, well ex- 
plained. ; 

_“ If, fays this Writer, I was to ‘form a /cale, by which the autho- 
rity of legal precedents might be meafured; the precedents /ub 
fileatio would obtain the lowett place: next above thefe (but fo much 
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atove thefe, that, in comparifon, the firft are almot as the freezing 
point in the thermometer is to the {pring temperature) | confider the 
Opinion of a fingle Judge at nifi prius, on a point dircétly in quef. 
tion: then, higher up the fcale, the determination of any one Court 
in Weftminfter-hall: much higher than this, that very determination 
confirmed by another Court on Writ of Error: and the highett of all, 
the determination of the fame cafe, on a Writ of Error in the Houfe 
of Lords. This la:t has the higheft p!ace imaginable in the fcale of 
judicature; and affords evidence of common law, or of the expofition 
of an Act of Parliament, no way inferior, in point of authenticity, 
to the expre{s pofitive text of an Act of Parliament itfelf.’ 

The trial by Jury is particularly contidered by our Author, 
This mode of trial he juttly calls the nobleft form of policy 
that was ever invented on earth; and he endeavours to fhew 
that it has been improved by various regulations, that it is not 
abfulutely fuperceded by any other courte of enquiry, and that 
jt is not impaired by the proceedings in Courts after verdicts, 
But the point which is molt Jaboured by him is, that Juries 
are, in their nature, judges ef the tact only, and not of the 
law = _ He fully examines the contrary doctrine, and it would be 
injuftice to him not to acknowledze, that he hath fupported hig 
own opinion with great ftrength of argument. Weverthelels, 
we cannot entirely affent to what he has faid upon the fubjed. 
We ftill think, with Sir John Hawles and other refpeétable 
Writers, that a Jury may take upon them to determine con- 
cerning the whole caufe before them, as combined of fact and 
Jaw. Had they not fuch a power, their verdi€t, in many cafes, 
would be rendered very infignificant, and the rights and liber- 
ties of Englifhmen be expofed to the utmoft danger. Betides, 


js it not ridiculous to fuppofe that a Jury, with the affiftance of 
the Council.and the Bench, cannot ufually form a fatisfa@ory 
judgment, when the whole courle of juftice proceeds upon this 
principle, that every criminal is acquainted with the law, and 
is to be punifhed for the violation of it ? 


The peculiar excellence of the criminal law of England is 
thus briefly and judicioufly ftated; 

‘ The Criminal Law of this Country, is one of thofe points of 
eminence in the Conititution, that taking your view from thence, 
you may commdand the molt extenfive profpe& of liberty, and look 
down (as I may fay) on all other Governments far below it. I think 
this will be evident, if | reinind you ever fo little of the nature of 
crimes and their punifhments; of the manner of charging and con- 
victing criminals. 

‘ The Laws of England, in'relation to Crimes, differ very much 
from thofe of other States ; and are excelleatly fitted to the conve- 
nience of the Enghih government. I do not fuppofe any country 
has fuch fixed and precife ideas of crimes. Of which the various 
and well defined fhades of guilt in treafon, homicide and thefts are 
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very remarkable inftances. This precifion is the more neceflary, be- 
caufe the punifhment is, (as | hinted) in all cafes of crimes, as fixed 
as the crimes themfelves. 

‘ The complexion of our penal laws is no more fevere than it is 
arbitrary. All torture is difclaimed even as a punifhment, much lefs 
ufed as the means of conviction, as it was by the Roman law, and 
itill is in many other countries.’ 

As it has been propofed that death, in fome capital cafes, 
fhould be exchanged for hard labour, the learned Author full 
examines this propofition, and offers two reafons, why the 
Jaw, in the cafes alluded to, fhould ftand as it is. 1. Becaufe 
the law, as it ftands, beft anfwers the nobleft purpofe of cri- 
minal Jaw, that of preventing a crime, rather than puni/hing the 
perfon who commits it. in maintaining this aflertion, our 
Dialogift confiders the power of puni/binz, and the power of 
pardoning taken together, as parts of the fame fyttem. But 
2. He thinks that the law is much better as it ftands, than to 
have it altered on the grounds which have been propofed, 
becaufe the law cannot well be altered on thofe terms but 
againft the direct fpirit of the Conititution. Thefe points 
appear to us to be clearly eftablifhed. 

Omitting feveral other topics, we proceed to the conclufion 
of the volume, in which we find the following delineation of 


the great excellence of our Conftitution. 

‘ After all we have faid, does it feem too much to affert, that, 
every thing fairly confidered, the Englith Conititution may ftand the 
moft rigid tefts of hiftory and experience, to have its excellence juftly 
weighed; and that it may be compared with thofe of any age or 
country ?—That it wants few of thofe improvements, which the 
boafted plans of perfect Commonwealths, thofe idle dreams of mere 
fpeculative Politicians, have obtruded on the world; often without 
knowing the real nature and genius of their own ?—And that it is 
not affected (if the whole is taken together) by thofe little ftrokes of 
fatire in the celebrated draughts of fancy, in the Uropia, Atalantis, 
or Hounhym land? 

‘ And as far as it is in the pawer of good laws, in aid of the 
Confticution, to make good fubjects, we are happy above all others. 
And yet, when 1 fay this, I do moft heartily join in the wifh, that 
our body of Statute Laws were to be thoroughly and maturely re- 
viewed, Their perpetual encreafe even on the fame fubjeéts, is an 
additional argument, that Lord Bacon who-recommended it even in 
bigidays comparatively wanted: and in time of profound peace, it 
would perhaps be as great a fervice, and public blefling, as the Par- 
liament could beitow on the nation! But as to the bulk of our laws, 
confidered merely in itielf, I own, I do not fee it in the light fome 
affect tp place it in. It has, indeed, been well obferved by Tacitus, 
corruptifima Ref/publica, plurime leges. But I,would contider the mul- 
tiplicity of our Jaws in a more amiable light; net fo much as the 
confequence of corruption, as of a jealous regard to liberty. Our 
Conftitution, by particularly defining every thing by !a:v, leaves us 
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free in every cafe where the law does not oblige; and, therefore, the 
law, to reach all cafes, and not be arbitrary by conftruction, muft, 
in its nature, be voluminous. 

‘ But a number of laws, if they are evidence of corruption, are 
made, at the fame time, to check its progrefs, and to fecure us from 
its effects.’ 

We entirely agree with the Author, that there is no wa 
more effectual to reftrain vice, than by good education of chil- 
dren, and good examples of parents : 

‘ Without the latter, fays he, the beft impreffions acquired from 
the former may be foon effaced: where it prevails, its influence will 
extend to the utmoft verge of domeitic authority. And can it be 
doubted, whether that fubordination and regularity that grace a fa- 
mily are moft likely to be ferviceable to a State? Let every one, 
therefore, in his own houfe, have a kind of Perfian School of Fuftice, 
Let the foundations be laid early for making a good Man, and a good 
Chriftiqn ; which will, in due time, form the moft perfect character 
in this world, (as comprehending thofe two, or rather giving full 
fcope to the latter, by enlarging the {phere of virtue to its utmoft) in 
compleating that of a good Citizen, ‘Then the laws will have the beft 
effect, that can even be withed for in theory, that of deing a rule ix 
all cafes, rather than a reftraint in a few.’ 


The whole fourth volume confifts of notes and references, 
in confirmation of the doétrines advanced in the courfe of the 
dialogues. 

With regard to the general character of the work before us, 
our Readers will perceive that its merit is of a mixed kind. In 
fome refpets, it breathes a fpirit of liberty: in others, it is 
rather favourable to high notions both in Church and State. 
The Author poffefles confiderable vigour of imagination, and 
very extenfive learning. His compofition is free, eafy, and 
manly ; but, at the fame time, greatly deficient in elegance and 
correctnefs, It is even frequently defective in point of purity. 
The abominable Londonifm, of ufing the aétive verb /ay, inftead 
of the neutral verb /ze, often occurs ; and other improprieties, 
of a fiag@lar nature, might readily be fpecified. 

If the, Writer of thefe Dialogues fhould hereafter lay afide 
certain prejudices of education and profeffion, and make fome 
improvement in the article of ftyle, it will undoubtedly be in 
his power tq appear in public, with the higheft degree of ad- 
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Arr, V. Lord Chefterfeld’s Letters continued: See our laft Month’s 
Review. | 

E now open the /econd volume of thefe elegant and en- 
tertaining letters ; which, like the fir/?, abounds with 

fuch a variety of tempting flowers, that we are bewildered in 
the multiplicity, and at a lofg which to felect for the nofegay 
of the prefent month, a 
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This literary colle&tion is not, however, in all refpects, to 
be compared to thofe beautiful gardens in which we meet only 
with the moft valuable flowers, and the choiceft fruits. Ona 
clofer infpection, we are forry to obferve among them, fome of 
the rankeft weeds, and moft noxious plants +, which we can- 
not but view with difguft and furprize: for how fhall we ac- 
count for their appearance among thofe admirable productions 
to which they are in their nature fo heterogencous, and fo dif- 
graceful? “Chat Lord Chefterfield fhould happen to diffeminate 
the feeds of this baleful crop, may not feem altogether ftrange 
to thofe who knew him to have been, what a witty Lady once 
farcaftically ftyled him, ** a Gentleman of eafy virtue ;” but 
that ‘he Fair Gardener * who undertook the care and culture 
of the foi! fhould juffer them to grow in it, is matter of amazce 
ment to us, and, furely, will not reflect honour upon her ! 

The exceptionable pafiages here chiefly alluded to, are thofe 
in which Lord C. in the excefs of his folicitude beft his fon 
fhould be unnaturally infenfidle to the calis of pleafure, and too 
much addicted to books or to bufinefs, advifes, nay preffes him 
to female attachments. We have not the leaft objection to any 
of thofe agreeable attentions to the Fair, which perhaps equally 
contribute to the polifhing and refinement of both fexes; nor 
are we at all inclined to contravert his lordfhip’s maxim—that 
* the concurrence of the two f-xes is as neceflary to the per- 
fetion of our being, as to the formation of it.” But when this 
noble, modern Ariftippus comes to recommend to his young 
difciple fo unreftrained an indulgence of his inclinations as the 
invafion of another man’s bed, we ftart with aftonifhment, and 
view the feduétive, licentious Counfellor with horror. The 
Reader fhall fee that we have but too much ground for this 
feverity of ftri@ture. 

‘——- 4 propos, 1 am affured that Madam de Blot—is exceflively 
pretty,—and yet has been fcrupuloufly conftant to her hufband, 
though fhe has now been married above a year. Surely the does not 
reflect, that woman wants polifhing. I would have you polifh one 
another reciprocally. Force, afiiduities, attentions, tender looks, 
and paffionate declarations, on your fide, will produce fome irrefo- 
lute wifhes, at leaft, on hers; and when even the flighteft withcs 
arife, the reft will foon follow.’ Lett. xxx. addreffed to Mr. Stan- 
hope at Paris, 1751, 

_ Let not the prevailing modes of gallantry in France be urged 
in excufe for this fatherly piece of advice to a young man of 
fafhion, fent thither to complete his education, and acquire 
les maniéres, les agrémens, les graces, to perfection. Are 
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+ The richer the foil, the more fruitful of weeds, is a trite but 
true obfervation. 


* Mrs. Stanhope, who committed thefe Letters to the prefs. 
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CHASTITY, HONOUR, and VIRTUE to be facrificed to fich 
refinements ? rather perifh, for ever, the agrémens and the graces 
of Lord Chefterfield, and his lordthip’s fame and memory with 
them ! 

Left it fhould be thought that we have ungeneroufly taken 
advantage of a fingle, a cafual, and poffibly a problematical 
paflage, in order to detract from the praife which his Lordthip 
has fo defervedly acquired, by the more juft, and fenfible, and 
moral parts of his letters, we could produce a number of fimilar 
extracis, which would put the guilt of Lord C. beyond all 
doubt, and all exculpation: but one more will fuffice: 

* { hope you have been thanked by the Ladies, if not paid ip 
money, for the Mohairs+, which | fent by a Courier to Paris. — 
Do they like you the better for getting them? La petite Blot devroit 
au moins pa:cr de fa perfonne. As for Madame de Polignac, I believe 
you will very willingly hold her excufed from perfonal payment.’ 

There are more Aints of this fort ; but we have cited enough, 

It is with real regret that we have pointed out thefe grofs 
imperfections in the /j/fem of fo very ingenious, fenfible, and 
pleafing a Writer; but, for Virtue’s fake, we could not fuffer 
his Lordfhip’s libertinifm to pafs uncenfured, —nor for our own 
fakes, left our filence fhould be conftrued into an approbation 
of what no friend to human fociety (religion out of the queftion) 
could poflibly approve.—Nor muft we omit to remark the ab/ur- 
dity, as well as the immorality, of the Preceptor who prompts 
his pupil to debauch his female acquaintance, even without 
fuppoling the natural inducement of pajfiin, to plead in pals 
liation of the crime. | 

After this act of juftice, to fhew that we are not cynically, 
or as Lord C, in one of thefe letters, has it, parjonically difpofed 
to damn this noble finner beyond all hope of redemption, -we 
will now (as in our two former * articles) give fome more 
agreeable as well as ufeful fpecimens, of what may be called 
Lord Chefterfield’s Councels of Prudence. And now, grave and 
gentle Readers, what fay ye to a fermon? ‘A Sermon!" 
Yes, and an admirable, though not a pious difcourfe it is! 
There will be no occafion to call for night-caps. Attend! 

LETTER XXV, 
¢ My dear Friend, 

* I mentioned to you, fome time ago, a fentence; which I would 
moft earneftly with you always to retain in your thoughts, and ob; 
ferve in your condu&t. It is fuaviter in modo, fortiter in re. ‘\do 
not know any one rule fo unexceptionably ufefuland neceffary in every 
part of life. I fhall therefore take it tor my text to day; and, as 
old men love preaching, and I have fome right to preach to you, I 
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t By Mohairs we fuppsfe his Lordjhip means Tabbies. Editor’s nots 
* see Reviews for May and June. 
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ere prefent you with my fermon upon thefe words. To proceed 
chen regularly and pulpitically ; I will firft how you, my beloved, the 
pecellary conne@tion of the two members of my text, /vaviter in 
guido; fortiter in re In the next place, I fhall fet forth the advan- 
goes and utility refuiting from a ftrict obfervance of the precept con~ 
ined in my text; and conclude with an application of the whole. 
The /saviter in modo alone would degenerate and fink into a mean, 
imid complaifance, and paflivenefs, if not fupported and dignified 
by the fortiter im re which would alfo run into impetuofity and bru- 
tality, if not tempered and foftened, by the Juaviter in modo : how- 
ever, they are feldom united. ‘The warm, choleric man, with rs | 
animal fpirits, defpifes the /uaviter in modo, and thinks to carry a 
before him by the fortiter in re. He may poflibly, by great accident, 
now and then fucceed, when he has only weak and timid people to 
deal with; but his general fate will be, to fhock, offend, be hated, 
and fail. On the other hand, the cunning, crafty man, thinks to 
gain all his ends by the /fuauiter in mods only: be becomes all things ta 
gil men; he feems to have no opinion of his own, and fervilely adopts 
the prefent opinion of the prefent perfon: he infinuates himfeif only 
jnto the efteem of fools, but is foon detected, and furely difpifed by 
every body elfe. The wife man (who differs as much from the cun- 
ning, a5 from the choleric man) alone joins the /fuauiter in modo with 
the firtiter in re. Now to the advantages ariling from the ftrict ob- 
fervance of this precept. 

‘If you are in authority, and havea right to command, your 
commands delivered /uaviter in modo will be willingly, chearfully, 
and confequeutly well obeyed; whereas, if given only fortrter, that 
is brutally, they will rather, as Tacitus fays, be interpreted than 
executed. For my own part, if | bid my footman bring me a glafs 
of wine, in a rough infulting manner, I fhould expect, that in obey- 
ing me, he would contrive to fpill fome of it upon me; and I am . 
fure I fhould deferve it. A cool fteady refolution fhould fhow, that 
where you have a right to command, you will be obeyed; but, at 
the fame time, a gentlenefs in the manner of enforcing that obedi- 
ence, fhould make it a chearful one, and foften, as much as poflible, 
the mortifying confcioufnefs of inferiority. If you are to atk a fa- 
vour, or even to folicit your due, you muft do it /uaviter in modo, or 
you will give thofe, who have a mind to refufe you either, a pre- 
tence to do it, by :refenting the manner; but, on the other hand, 
you muft, by a fteady perfeverance and decent tenacioufnefs, fhow 
the fortiter in re. The right motives are feldam the true ones, of 
men’s actions, efpecially of kings, minifters, and people in high 
lations; who often give to importunity and fear, what they would 
relule to juflice or to merit. By the /uawiter im modo engage their 
hearts, if you can; at leaft, prevent the pretence of offence: but 
take care to how enough of the fortiter ia re to-extort from their love 
of eafe, or their fear, what you might in vain hope for from their 
yultice or:g00d-nature. People in high life are hardened to the wants 
and diftrefles of mankind, as furgeons are to their bodily pains ; 
they fee and hear of them all day long, and even of fo many fimu- 

‘ones, that they do not ‘know which are real, and which not. 
Other fontiments-are therefore to be applied to, than thofe of mere 
juftice 
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jattice and humanity; their favour mult be captivated by the /ravizep 

in modo: their love of eafe diftirbed by unwearied importunity, of 
their fears wrought upon by a decent intimation of implacable, coo}, 
refentment ; this is the true fortiter in re. This precept is the Only 
way I know in the world, of being loved without being defpifed, and 
feared without being hated, It conftitutes the dignity of charaéter, 
which every wife man mutt endeavour to eftablith. 

* Now to apply what has been faid, and fo conclude. 

* If you find that you have a haftinefs in your temper, which un. 
guardedly breaks out into indifcreet fallies, or rough expreffions, to 
either your fuperiors, your equals, or your inferiors, watch it nar. 
rowly, check it carefully, and call the /uaviter in modo to your affit. 
ance: at the firft impulfe of paflion, be filent, till you can be fof, 
Labour even to get the command of your countenance {o well, that 
thofe emotions may not be read init: a moit unfpeakable advantage 
an bufinefs! On the other hand, let no complaifance, no gentlenefs 
of temper, no weak defire of pleafing on your part, no wheedling, 
coaxing, nor flattery, on other people’s, make you recede one jot 
from any point that reafon and prudence have bid you purfue; but 
return to the charge, perfift, perfevere, and you will find moft things 
attainable that are poffible. A yielding timid meeknefs is always 
abufed and infulted by the unjuft and the unfeeling; but when fuf- 
tained by the fortiter in re, is always refpected, commonly fucce(sful, 
In your friendihips and conne¢tions, as well as in your enmities, this 
rule is particularly ufeful; let your firmnefs and vigour, preférve 
and invite attachments to you; but, at the fame time, let your 
manner hinder the enemies of your friends and dependants from be- 
coming yours: let your enemies be difarmed by the gentlenefs of 
your manner; but let them feel, at the fame time, the fteadinefs of 
your juft refentment ; for there is great difference between bearing 
malice, which is always ungererous, and a refolute felf-defence, 
which is always prudent and juttifiable. In negociations with foreiga 
minifters, remember the fortiter in re; give up no point, accept of 
no expedient, till the utmoft neceflity reduces you to it, and even 
then difpute the ground inch by inch; but then, while you are con- 
tending with the minifter fortiter in re, remember to gain the man 
by the /uaviter in modo. lf you engage his heart, you have a fair 
chance for impofing upon his underitanding, and determining his 
will. Tell him, in a frank gallant manner, that your minifterial 
wrangles do not leflen your perfonal regard for his merit ; but that, 
on the contrary, his zeal and ability, in the fervice of his matter, 
increafe it; and that, of all things, you defire to make a good friend 
of fo good a fervant. By thefe means you may and will very often 
be a gainer, you never can be a lofer. Some people cannot gain 
upon themfelves to be eafy and civil to thofe who are either their 
rivals, competitors, or oppofers, though, independently of thofe ac 
cidental circumftances, they would like and efteem them, They 
betray a fhynefs and an aukwardnefs in company with them, and 
catch at any little thing to expofe them; and fo, from temporary 
and only occafional opponents, make them their perfonal enemits. 
This is exceedingly weak and detrimental, as, indeed, is all humour 


in bufinefs; which can only be carried on fuccefsfully, by pearl 
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ood policy and right reafoning. In fuch fituations I would 
pages are N ard pot ae civil, eafy, and frank, with the 
nan whofe defigns I traverfed ; this is commonly called generofity 
and magnanimity, but is, in truth, good fenfe and policy. The , 
manner 19 often as important as the matter, fometimes more fo; a 
Gvour may make an enemy, and an injury may make a friend, ac- 
cording to the different manner in which they are feverally done. 
The countenance, the addrefs, the words, the enunciation, the 
races, add great efficacy to the /uaviter zn modo, and great dignity 
othe fortiter in re; and confequently they deferve the utmoft atten- 
a." From what has been faid, I conclude with this obfervation, that 
ntlenefs of manners, with firmnefs of mind, is a fhort, but full 
de(cription of human perfection, on this fide of religious and moral 
duties; that you may be ferioufly convinced of this truth, and fhow 
itin your life and converfation, is the moft fincere and ardent with 


of yours.’ 
We fhall now add part of another Letter, chiefly for the fake 


of a parliamentary anecdote, which will be acceptable to our 


more {cientific Readers. : 

‘T acquainted you in a former letter, that I had brought a bill 
into the Houfe of Lords for correéting and reforming our prefent 
calendar, which is the Julian; and for adopting the Gregorian. I 
will now give you a more particular account of that affair; from 
which refle@tions will naturally occur to you, that I hope may be 
ufeful, and which I fear you have not made. ft was notorious, that 
the Julian calendar was erroneous, and had overcharged the folar 
year with eleven days. Pope Gregory the 13th corretted this error ; 
his reformed calendar was immediately received by alk the Catholic 
powers of Europe, and afterwards adopted by all the Proteftant ones, 
except Ruflia, Sweden, and England. It was not, in my opinion, 
very honourable for England to remain in a grofs and avowed error, 
efpecially in {uch company ; the inconveniency of it was likewife felt 
by all thofe who had foreign correfpondences, whether political or 
mercantile. I determined, therefore, to attempt the reformation ; [ 
confulted the beft lawyers, and the moft fkilful aftronomers, and we 
cooked up a bill for that purpofe, But then my difficulty began: I 
was to bring in this bill, which was neceflarily compofed of law jar- 
gon and aftronomical calculations, to both which I am an utter 
ranger. However, it was abfolutely neceflary to make the Houfe 
ofLords think that I knew fomething of the matter; and alfo, to 
make them believe that they knew fomething of it themfelves, which 
_ not. For my own part, I could juft as foon have talked 
Celtic or Sclavonian to them, as aftronomy, and they would have 
underftood me full as well: fo I refolved to do better than {peak to 
the purpofe, and to pleafe iniiead of informing them, I gave them, 
therefore, only an hiftorical account of calendars, from the Egyptian 
down to the Gregorian, amuiing them now and then with little epi- 

és; but I was particularly attentive to the choice of my words, to 

¢ harmony and roundnefs of my periods, to my elocution, to my 
ation, This fucceeded, and ever will fucceed ; they thought I in- 
formed, becaule I pleafed them: and many of them faid, that I ws 
made 
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made the whole very clear to them; when, God knows, I had nog 
even attempted it. Lord Macclesfield, who had the greateft thare ip 
forming the bill, and who is one of the greateft mathematicians and 
aflronomers in Europe, fpoke afterwards, with infinite knowled 
and all the clearnefs that fo intricate a matter would admit of: bye 
as his words, his periods, and his utterance, were not near fo 

as mine, the preference was moft unanimoufly, though moft unjuitly, 
given to me, This will ever be the cafe; every numerous affemb} 
is mob, let the individuals who compofe it be what they will. Mere 
reafon and good fenfe is never to be talked to a mob: their pagions, 
their fentiments, their fenfes, and their feeming interefts, are alone 
to be applied to. Underftanding they have collectively none; bit 
they have ears and eyes, which muft be flattered and feduced; and 
this can only be done by eloquence, tuneful periods, graceful adtion, 
and all the various parts of oratory. 

‘ When you come into the Houfe of Commons, if you imagine 
that fpeaking plain and unadorned fenfe and reafon will do your 
bufinefs, you will find yourfelf moft grofly miftaken. As a fpeaker, 
you will be ranked only according to your eloquence, and by no 
means according to your matter; every body knows the matter almok 
alike, but few can adorn it. I was early convinced of the import. 
ance and powers of eloquence; and from that moment I applied 
myfelf to it. I refolved not to utter one word, even im common 
converfation, that fhould not be the mof expreflive, and the moh 
elegant, that the language could fupply me with for that purpok; 
by which means I have acquired fuch a certain degree of habityal 
eloquence, that i muft now really take fome pains, if I would 
exprefs myfelf very inelegantly, I want to inculcate this known 
truth into you, which you feem by no means to be convinced of yet, 
that ornaments are at prefent your only objects. Your fole bufinefs 
now, is to fhine, not to weigh. Weight without luftre is lead. 
You had better talk trifles elegantly, to the moit trifling woman, 
than coarfe inelegant fenfe, to the moft folid man: you had beter 
return a dropped fan genteely, than give a thoufaad pounds awk- 
wardly : and you had better refufe a favour gracefully, than grant 
it clumfily. Manner is all, in every thing: it is by manner aaly 
that you can pleafe, and confeguently rife. All your Greek will 
never advance you from fecretary to envoy, or from envoy to embaf- 
fador ; but your addrefs, your manner, your air, if good, very pre 
_ bably may. Marcel can be of much more ufe to you than Ariitatle, 
I would, upon my word, much rather that you had Lord Boling: 
broke’s ftyle and eloquence, in fpcaking and writing, than all the 
learning of the Academy of Sciences, the Royal Society, and the 
two Univerfities united. 

‘ Having mentioned Lord Bolingbroke’s ftyle, which is, urdaubt- 
edly, infinitely fuperior to any body’s; 1 would have you read his 
woaks, which you have, over and over again, with particular atten 
tion to his ftyle. ‘Tranfcribe, imitate, emulate it, if poffible: that 
would be of real u‘e to you in the Houfe of Commons, in negative 
tions, in converfation ; with that, you may juftly hope to. pleafe, t 
perfuade, to feduce, to impofe; and you will fail in thofe articles, 
in proportion as you fall thort of it. Upon the whole, lay pect 
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during your year’s refidence at Paris, all thoughts of all that dulf 
fellows call folid, and exert your utmoft care to acquire what people 
of fathion call fhining. Prenex Wéclat et le brillant dun galant 
me.” 

5 we cannot help obferving, by the way, how extremely 
folicitous the noble preceptor appears, not in the above-quoted 
letter only, but in many other parts of the feries, to qualify his 
Son for making an agreeable figure in the Houfe of Commons,— 
without once attempting to point out to him the great line 
of his duty there, or fhewing him the proper objects of his 
attention and regard, not merely as a Senator, but as an 
ENGLISHMAN. Here and there, indeed, we meet with a few 
political hints; but they are fuch as might be expected from a 
man emulous rather of the character of a Machiavel, than of 
an Hampden or a Trenchard. 

It was, perhaps, from this and other obvious confiderations, 
that a certain great Moralift is faid to have been provoked to 
cenfure the prefent publication, as fitted only to inculcate 
“ the morals of a whore, with the manners of a dancing- 
mafter.” 

With regard to elegance of manners, however, we prefume 
that every Connoifleur in what is juftly efteemed Politene(s, 
will totally diffent from the opinion of the learned Moralitt ; 
who will not, we apprehend, be allowed, by his acquaintance, 
to decide on a fubjeé&t, on which he may be deemed as little 
qualified to judge, as a Rhinoceros would be, with refpect to 
the graceful agility of an Antelope. 

Our Readers will, by this time, be ready to conclude that 
Lord C.’s paffion for pleafing had entirely taken pofleifion of 
the whole man ; and they will not be miftaken. He did not, 
indeed, make any fecret of his extreme devotion to des bien- 
frances. In his forty-firft letter he has, himfelf, curioufly and 
frankly developed this principal part of his character. 

‘As I open myfelf, without the leaft referve, whenever I think 
that my doing fo can be of any ufe to you, I will give you a fhort 
account of myfelf. When I firft came into the world (which was at 
the age you are of now, fo that (by the way) you have got the {tart 
of me in that important article by two or three years at leatt) at nine- 
ween, | left the univerfity of Cambridge, where 1 was an abfolute 
pedant : when I[ talked my beft, I quoted Horace; when I aimed at 
being facetious, I quoted Martial; and when I had a mind to bea 
fine gentleman, I talked Ovid. JI was convinced that none but the 
ancients had common fenfe ; that the Claflics contained every thing 
that was either neceflary, ufeful, or ornamental to men; and | was 
hot without thoughts of wearing the toga virilis of the Romans, in- 
fead of the vulgar and illiberal diefs of the moderns. With thefe 
‘xcellent notions, I went firt to the Haguc, where, by the help of 
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feveral Ictters of recommendation, I was foon introduced into all the 
beit company ; and where I very fon difcovered, that I was totally 
miitaken in almoft every one notion I had entertained. Fortunately, 


[ had a ftrong defire to pleafe (the mixed refult of good-nature, ang .” 


a vanity by no means blameable) and was fenfible, that I had nothing 
bat the detire. I therefore refolved, if pofible, to acquire the means 
too. I ftudied attentively and minutely the drefs, the air, the man. 
ner, the addrefs, and the turn of converfation of all thofe whom [ 
found to be the people in fathion, and molt generally allowed to 
pleaie. | imitated them as well as I could: if 1 heard that one man 
was reckoned remarxably genteel, I carefully watched his drefs, 
motions, and attitudes, and formed my own upon them. When [ 
heard of another, whofe converfation was agreeable aad engaging, I 
liftened and attended to the turn of it. I addrefled myfelf, though 
de tris mauvaife grace, to all the molt fafhionabie fine ladies ; con- 
feffed, and Jaughed with them at my own awkwardnefs and rawnef;, 
recommending myfelf as an object for them to try their fkill in form. 
ing. By thefe means, and with a paflionate defire of pleafing every 
body, | came by degrees to pleafe fome; and, I can affure you, that 
what little figure 1 have made in the world, has been much more 
owing to that paflionate defire I had of pleafing univerfally, than to 
any intrinfic merit, or found knowledge I might ever have been 
maiter of. My paflion for pleafing was fo ftrong (and I am very glad 
it was fo) that I own to you fairly, I wifhed to make every woman | 
faw, in love with me, and every man I met with, admire me. 
Without this paflion, for the object, I fhould never have been fo 
attentive to the means; and I own | cannot conceive how it is pof- 
fible for any man of good nature and good fenfe to be without this 
paflion. Does not good-nature incline us to pleafe all thofe we con- 
verfe with, of whatever rank or ftation they may be? And does not 
good fenfe, and common obfervation, fhow of what infinite ufe it is 
to pleafe? Oh! but one may pleafe by the good qualities of the 
heart, and the knowledge of the head, without that fafhionable air, 
addrefs, and manner, which is mere tinfel. 1 deny it. A man 
may be efteemed and refpected, but 1 defy him to pleafe without 
them. Moreover, at your age, [ would not have contented myfelf 
with barely pleafing ; I wanted to fhine, and to diftinguifh myfelfin 
the world as a man of fafhion and gallantry, as well as bufinels. 
And that ambition or vanity, call it what you pleafe, was a right 
one ; it hurt nobody, and made me exert whatever talents | had. It 
is the fpring of a thoufand right and good things,’ 

The knowledge of the world was undoubtedly his Lordthip’s 
forte; and in his 57th Letter we have fome ftriking obferva- 
tions on the fubject : 

April 30, 1752 
‘ My dear Friend, 

‘ Avoir du monde is, in my opinion, a very juft and happy expre 
fion, for having addrefs, manners, and for knowing how to behave 
properly in all companies ; and it implies very truly, that a man, 
who hath not thofe accomplifhments, is not of the world. Without 
them, the beft parts are inefficient, civility is abfurd, and freedom 


effenfive. A learned parfon, rufting in his cell, at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, 
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bridge, will reafon admirably well upon the nature of man; will 
rofoundly analyfe the head, the heart, the reafon, the will, the 
afions, the fenfes, the fentiments, and all thofe fubdivifions of we 
know not what; and yet, unfortunately, he knows nothing of mans 
for he hath not lived with him; and is ignorant of all the various 
modes, habits, prejudices, and taftes, that always influence, and 
often determine him. He views man as he does colours in Sir If{aac 

Newton’s prifm, where only the capital ones are feen; but an expe- 
rienced dyer knows all their various fhades and gradations, together 
with the refult of their feveral mixtures. Few men are of one plain, 
decided colour ; moft are mixed, fhaded, and blended; and vary as 
much, from different fituations, as changeable filks do from different 
lights. ‘The man gui @ de monde knows all this from his own expe- 
rience and obfervation: the conceited, cloiftered philofopher knows 
nothing of it from his own theory ; his practice is abfurd and im- 
proper; and he aéts as awkwardly as a man would dance, who had 
never icen Others dance, nor learned of a dancing-mafter ; but who 
had only ftudied the notes by which dances are now pricked down, 
aswellas tunes. Obferve and imitate, then, the addrefs, the arts, 
and the manners of thofe gui ont du monde: {ee by what methods they 
frt make, and afterwards improve impreffions in their favour. 
Thofe impreffions are much oftener owing to little caufes, than to 
intrinfic merit; which is lefs volatile, and hath not fo fudden an 
efect. Strong minds have undoubtedly an afcendant over weak ones, 
as Galigai Maréchale d’Ancre very juttly obferved, when, to the 
difgrace and reproach of thofe times, fhe was executed for having 
governed Mary of Medicis by the arts of witchcraft and magic, But 
then afcendant is to be gained by degrees, and by thofe arts only 
which experience, and the knowledge of the world teaches ; for few 
are mean enough to be bullied, though molt are weak enough to be 
bubbled. I have often feen people of fuperior, governed by people 
of much inferior parts, without knowing or even fafpecting that they 
were fo governed, ‘This can only happen, when thofe people of in- 
ferior parts have more worldly dexterity and experience, than thofe 
they govern. ‘They fee the weak and unguarded part, and apply to 
it: they take it, and all the reit follows. Would you gain cither 
men or women, and every man of fenfe defires to gain both, ¢/ faut 
du monde. You have had more opportunities than ever any man had, 
at your age, of acquiring ce monde; you have been in the beft com- 
panies in moft countries, at an age when others have hardly been int 
any company at all. You are mafter of all thofe languages, which 
John Trott feldom fpeaks at all, and never well; confequéntly you 
netd be a itranger no where. This is the way, and the only way, 
of having du monde; but if you have it not, and have thill any coarfe 
rufticity about you, may one not apply to you the ru/ficus expedtat OF 
Horace ? : 

“ This knowledge of the world teaches us more particularly two 
things, both of which are of infinite confequence, and to neither of 
Which nature inclines vs; | mean, the command of our temper, and 
ofour countenance. A man who has no mond? is inflamed with 
anger, or annihilated with thame, at every difagreeable incident: 
the one makes him act and talk like a madmait, the other makes 
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him look lke a fool. Butaman who has du monde, feems not to 
vnderftand what he cannot or ought not to refent. If he makes a fj 
h.mfelf, he recovers it by his coolnefs, inftead of plunging deeper 
by his confufion, like a ftumbling-horfe, He is firm, but gentle, 
and prattifes that moft excellent maxim, /uaviter in modo, fortiter jn 
re. The other 1s the welro /ciolto e penfieri firetti. People, unufed to 
the world, have babbling countenances ; and are unfkilful enough to 
fhow, what they have fenfe enough not to tell. In the courfe of the 
world, aman mutt very often put on an eafy, frank countenance, 
upon very difagreeable occafions ; he muft feem pleafed, when he jg 
very much otherwife ; he muft be able to accoit and receive with 
{miles, thofe whom he would much rather meet with fwords, Ip 
courts he muft not turn himfelf injide out, All this may, nay mug 
be done, without falfehood and treachery: for it muft go no farther 
than politenefs and manners, and mutt ftop fhort of affurances and 
profeffions of fimulated friendfhip, Good manners, to thofe one does 
not love, are no more a breach of truth, than your humble fervant 
at the bottom of a challenge is; they are univerfally agreed upon 
and underftood, to be things of courfe. ‘They are neceflary guards 
of the decency, and peace of fociety: they muft only act defenfively ; 
and then not with arms poifoned by perfidy. Truth, but not the 
whole truth, muft be the invariable principle of every man, who 
hath either religion, honour, or prudence. Thofe who violate it, 
may be cunning, but they are not able, Lies and perfidy are the 
refuge of fools and cowards, Adieu!’ 

In our laft Review we gave Lord C.’s letter in recommenda- 
tion of Lord Bolingbroke’s works. As fome of our Readers 
may not be fufficiently attentive to the date of that letter, or 
may not know in what year that noble Author’s pofthumous 
works appeared, it is but juftice to the memory of Lord Chef- 
terfield, to give here a tranfcript of a note which we meet with, 
referring to a paflage in a letter dated 1752, wherein his Jord- 
fhip recommends Lord B.’s Letters on the ftudy and ufe of 
hiftory, viz. 

‘ We cannot but obferve with pleafure, that at this time Lord 
Bolingbroke’s Philofophical works had not appeared; which ac- 
counts for Lord Chetterfield’s recommending to his fon, in this as 
well as in fome foregoing paflages, the ftudy of Lord Bolingbroke’s 
writings.’ 

We propofe to finifh our Review of Lord Chefterfield’s Let- 
ters in a fubfequent article. G 

we 





Art. VI. 4 new Syfem, or, an Analyfs of ancient Mythology: 
Wherein an Attempt is made to divett ‘Tradition of Fable; and to 
reduce Truth to its original Purity. In this Work is given an 
Hiftory of the Babylonians, Chaldeans, Egyptians, Canaanites, 
Helladians, Ionians, Leleges, Dorians, Pelafei: alfo of the Sey- 
the, Indofcytha, Ethiopians, Phenicians. ‘Ihe whole contains 
an Account of the principal Events in the firft Ages, from the De- 
luge to the Difpeztion: Alfo of the various Migrations, wane - 
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ried, and the Settlements made afterwards in different Parts: Cir- 

cumftances of great Confequence, which were fubfequent to the 

Gentile Hiftory of Motes. By Jaoob itryant, formerly of — 

College, Cambridge; and Secretary to his Grace the late Duke 

of Mariborough, during his Command abroad ; and Secretary to 

him as Mater General of his Majetty’s Ordnance. Vols. I and II. 

21.48. Boards. Payne, &c. 1774. 

E have formerly had occafion to mention this * Author 
W with peculiar honour, as one of thofe men who, in our 
own day, are mafters of the profoundeft erudition, and who do 
not come behind the moft diftinguifhed names of the Jaft cen- 
wry, for their attention to every the minuteft circumftance 
that may be the means of elucidating the darknefs of the ear- 
lit ages. ‘The chara&ter we then gave of Mr. Bryant is ftill 
more ftrongly and copioufly confirmed by the prefent work. 
Tre learning with which it abounds muft, at once, excite the 
notice of the moft curfory Reader. Nothing in the ancient 
Greek and Roman literature, however recondite, or wherever 
difperfed, feems to have efcaped our Author’s fagacious and 
diligent inveftigation. 

But depth of erudition is far from being Mr. Bryant’s fole 

praife. ‘Lhe elaborate prodution before us is equally diftin- 
guified for its ingenuity and novelty. In point of novelty, it 
i, indeed, fingularly ftriking. It departs from the common- 
ly received fyftems, to a degree that has not yet been attempted, 
a thought of, by any men of icarning; and even thofe who 
may entertain the greateft doubts, concerning the truth and 
lolidity of fome things which are here advanced, will be ready 
toallow that feveral parts of the Author’s fcheme are highly pro- 
bable, and that other parts of it have avery plaufible appearance. 
His hypothefis is, therefore, undoubtedly deferving of an atten- 
lve examination. 
_It muft, at the fame time, be acknowledged, that the fub- 
et undertaken by Mr. Bryant is uncommonly difficult. It is 
one of the moft abftrufe and intricate fubjects which antiquity 
Prelents to us; and it lies fo open to conjecture, that it muft 
neceflarily be involved in no {mail degree of uncertainty. The 
information concerning it, muft be colle@ed from a vaft num- 
ber of incidental paflages, obfervations, and affertions fcattered 
through ancient Authors, who were them(felves imperfectly ac- 
(uaiuted with what they wrote about, and whom it is almoft 
impofible to reconcile. 

Pethaps the greateft light that can be thrown upon fome 
ofthe enquiries Mr. Bryant is engaged in, is that which is 
waning 2 
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. afforded by Etymology. The method of proceeding by Fty. 
mology is, indeed, not a little hazardous. The ableft mep 
have frequently failed in the application of it, and perfons of 
weak judgment have rendered it the fource of the moft abfurg 
and groundlefs fancies. Hence fome haye been induced wholly 
to difregard it, and have even treated it with the utmoft cop. 
tempt. But this has arifen from the want of a proper acquaint. 
ance with the fubject. “Thofe who have fuch a knowledge of 
the oriental tongues, as to be capable of tracing them through 
the Greek, and Latin, and other languages, and who have a. 
tended to the names of things, which, in almoft every country, 
carry the marks of being derived from the Eaft, muft be fen. 
fible that a judicious ufe of the fcience of Etymology greatly 
tends to the clucidation of antiguity, and that it often Jeads 


to very important dilcoveries. The fervice which has been , 


rendered to Mr. Bryant by this fcience, is apparent in every 
part of his work, 

Notwithftanding the difficulties attending our Author’s de. 
fign, and the uncertainty his fubject might be expected to be 
involved in, even after the beft ule that could be made of Ety. 
mology, and the fcattered paflages of ancient writers; fuch 
are the fagacity and diligence with which he has applied thefe 
helps, that he is firmly perfuaded of his having been fuccelsful 
in clearing up the hiftory of the remoteft ages, and in throw. 
ing light upon objeéts which have hitherto been furrounded 
with darknefs and error. Indeed, his fcheme is fo great, and 
the difcoveries he propofes to make are fo extraordinary, that 
we fhall be excufable in laying the contents of his preface 


jomewhat at large before our readers; that by this means they _ 


may have a more complete view of his intention, and be th 
better enabled to judge hereafter of the feveral fteps by which 
he has conducted his undertaking. 

‘It is my purpofe, fays Mr. Bryant, in the enfuing work, 
to give an account of the firft ages; und of the great events, 
which happened in the infancy of the world. In confequence 
of this, 1 fhall lay before the reader what the Gentile writes 
have faid upon this fubject, collateraily with the accounts givel 
by Mofes, as long as | find him engaged in the general hiftoy 
of mankind, By thefe means I fhall be able to bring furptr 
zing proofs of thofe great occurrences, which the facred pen 
man has recorded. And when his hiftory becomes more | 
mited, and is confined to a peculiar people, and a private dit 
penfation; I fhall proceed to fhew, what was fubfequent to hi 
account after the migration of families, and the dilperfion from 
the plains of Shinar. 

Cur Author aflerts, that when mankind were multiplied 
upon the earth, eaca great famuy had dy div'ne appointment’ 
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articular place of deftination, to which they retired; and in 
confirmation of this aflertion, he refers to the teftimony of Eu- 
fbius, which is too late a teftimony to be confidered as deci- 
fve. However, though we may not be fo fully affured, as 
Mr. Bryant feems to be, that in this manner the firft nations 
were conftituted, and kingdoms founded, we entirely agree with 
him, that great changes were foon effected, and that colonies 
went abroad without any regard to their original place of al- 
lotment. * New eftablifhments were foon made ; from whence 
enfued a mixture of people and languages. “Thefe are events 
of the higheft confequence : of which we can reccive no intel- 
ligence, but through the hands of the Gentile writers.’ 

‘It has been obferved, continues our ingenious Author, by 
many of the learned, that fome particular family betook them- 
elves very early to different parts of the world; in all which 
they introduced their rites and religion, together with the cuf- 
tows of their country. ‘They reprefent them as very knowing 
and enterprizing ; and with good reafon. ‘They were the firft, 
who ventured upon the feas, and undertook long voyages. 
They fhewed their fuperiority and addrefs in the numberlefs 
expeditions which they made, and the difficulties which they 
furmounted. Many have thought that they were colonies from 
Egypt, or from Phenicia; having a regard only to the fettle- 
ments which they made in the Weft. ut I fhall fhew here- 
after, that colonies of the fame people are to be found in the 
moft extream parts of the Eaft: where we may obferve the 
fame rites and ceremonies, and the fame traditional hiftories, as 
are to be met with in their other fetrlements. The country called 
Phenicia, could not have fufficed for the effecting all that is 
attributed to thefe mighty adventurers. It is neceflary for me 
toacquaint the reader, that the wonderful people, to whom I 
allude, were the defcendants of Chus; and called Cuthites) and 
Cufeans, They ftood their ground at the general migration of 
families ; but were at laft fcattered over the face of the earth, 
They were the firft apoftates from the truth; yet great in’ 
worldly wifdom. They introduced, wherever they came, many 
uleful arts ; and were looked up to, asia fuperior order of be- 
ings: hence they were ftiled' heroes, demons, heliade, maca- 
nans, They were joined’in their expeditions by other nations ; 
elpecially by the collateral branches of their family, the Miz- 
tam, Caphtorim, and the fons of Canaan. Thefe were all of 
the line of Ham, who was held by his pofterity in the hizheft 
veneration, They called him Amon: arid having in procefs of 
time raifed him to a divinity, they worfhipped him as the fun: 
and from this worfhip they were ftiled‘:Amonians. This is anv 
appellation which will continually occur in the courfe’ of tltis’ 
work: and I am authorized in the ufe of it from Plutarch ; 
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from whom we may infer that it was not uncommon among the 
fons of Ham.’ 

Mr. Bryant informs us, that he fhould be glad to give the 
reader a ftill farther infight into the fyftem he is about to purfue, 
© But fuch, fays he, is the {cope of my inquiries, and the pur. 
port of my determinations, as may poffibly create in him fome 
prejudice to my defign: all which would be obviated, were he 
to be carried ftep by ttep to the general view, and be made par- 
tially acquainted, according as the fcene opened. What I have 
to exhibit, isin great meafure new: and I fhall be obliged to 
run counter to many received opinions, which length of time, 
and genera! afient, have in a manner rendered facred. What 
is truly alarming, [ fhali be found to differ not only from fome 
few hiftorians, as is the cafe in common controverfy ; but in 
fome degree from all: and this in refpect to many of the moft 
effential points, upon which hittorical precifion has been 
thought to depend. My meaning is, that I muft fet afide 
many fuppofed faéts, which have never been controverted ; and 
difpute many events, which have not only been admitted as 
true; but have been looked upon as certain zras, from whence 
other events were to be determined. All our knowledge of 
Gentile hiitory muft either come through the hands of the Gre- 
cians; or of the Romans, who copied from them. I fhall 
taerefore give a full account of the Helladian Greeks, as well 
@ of the lonim, or Ionians, in Afia: alfo of the Dorians, Le- 
leges, and Pelafgi. What may appear very prefumptuous, | 
fhall deduce from their own hiftories many truths, with which 
they: were totally unacquainted ; and give to them an original, 
whr@they certainly did not know. They have bequeathed to 
us noble materials, of which it is time to make a {ferious ufe, 
It was themamisfortune not to know the value of the data, which 
they trafMmitted, nor the purport of their own intelligence.’ 
Que dearned Author goes on to acquaint us, that it will be 
one partsof bis labour to treat of the Phenicians, whofe hiftory 
hes been.mach miftaken; and alfo of the Scythians, whofe ori- 
ga@alwbas been hitherto a fecret: and he hopes that many good 
confejuences sapente from fuch an elucidation. He intends 
to fay a graat Meal about the Ethiopians, the Indi, and the 
Ipdo-Scythe yand to exhibit an account of the Cimmerian, 
Hyperboreag, and Amazonian nations, as well as the people of 
Choichis. There is no writer, who has written at large of 
the Cyclopians. Yet their hiftory is of great antiquity, and 
abounds with matter of confequence. He propofes, therefore, 
te treat of them very fully, and of the great works which they 
performed ; and to fubjoin an account of the Leftrigons, Lami, 
add Sirens, ! oa 
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< As it will be my bufinefs, proceeds Mr. Bryant, to abridge 
hiftory of every thing fuperfluous and foreign, I fhall be obliged 
to fet afide many ancient lawgivers, and princes, who were 
fuppofed to have formed republics, and to have founded king- 
doms. IL cannot acquiefce in the ftale legends of Deucalion of 
Theflaly, of Inachus, of Argos, and Agialeus of Sicyon: nor 
in the long line of princes, who are derived from them, The 
fuppofed heroes of the firft ages in every country are equally fa- 
bulous. No fuch conquefts were ever atchieved, as are afcribed 
to Ofiris, Dionufus, and Sefoftris. The hiftories of Hercules, 
and Perfeus, are equally void of truth. I am convinced, and 
hope I fhall fatisfactorily prove, that Cadmus never brought 
letters to Greece ; and that no fuch perfon exifted as the Gre- 
cians have defcribed. What I have faid about Sefoftris and 
Ofiris, will be repeated about Ninus, and Semiramis, two perfo- 
nages, as ideal as the former. ‘There never were fuch expe- 
ditions undertaken, nor conquefts made, as are attributcd to 
thefe princes: nor were any fuch empires conftituted, as are 
fuppofed to have been eftablifhed by them. I make as little ac- 
count of the hiftories of Saturn, Janus, Pelops, Atlas, Darda- 
nus, Minos of Crete, and Zoroatter of Bactria. Yet fomething 
myfterious, and of moment, is concealed under thefe various 
characters: and the inveftigation of this latent truth will be 
the principal part of my inquiry. In refpeét to Greece, I 
can afford credence to very few events, which were antece- 
dent to the olympiads. I cannot give the leaft aflent to the 
fory of Phryxus, and the golden fleece. It feems to me plain 
beyond doubt, that there were no fuch perfons as the Grecian 
Argonauts ; and that the expedition of Jafon to Colchis was a 
fable.’ 

It is the defign of our Author, after having cleared his way, 
to proceed to the fources from whence the Grecians drew their 
mythology and hiftory; and to give an account of the Titans, 
and Titanic war, with the hiftory of the Cuthites and ancient Ba- 
bylonians, This will be accompanied by the Gentile hiftory of 
the deluge, the migration of mankind from Shinar, and the difper- 
fion from Babel. ‘The whole will be crowned with an account of 
ancient Egypt; wherein many circumftances of high confequence 
in chronology will be ftated. Many furprizing proofs will be 
brought in confirmation of the Mofaic account: and it will be 
found, from repeated evidence, that every thing, which the divine 
hiftorian has tranfmitted, is moft affuredly true. It will be 
found that the deluge was the grand epocha of every ancient 
kingdom. Under whatever title he may come, the firft king 
in all countries will appear to be Noah.—This circumftance 
will be difcernible even in the annals of the Egyptians: and 
though their chronology has been fuppofed to have reached be- 
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yond that of any nation, yet it coincides very happily with the 
the accounts given by Mofes. 

In the profecution of his fyftem, Mr. Bryant does not mean 
to amufe the reader with doubtful and folitary extracts ; byt 
to collect al] that can be obtained upon the fubjeét, and to thew 
the univerfal {cope of writers, He propofes to compare facred 
hiftory with profane, and to prove the general aflent of man- 
kind to the wonderful events recorded. His purpofe is not to 
Jay fcience in ruins ; but inftead of defolating, to build up, and 
to rectify what time has impaired : to diveft mythology of every 
foreign and unmeaning ornament, and to difplay the truth in 
its native fimplicity: to fhew, that all the rites and myfteries 
of the Gentiles were only fo many memorials of their princi- 
pal anceftors ; and of the great occurrences, to which they had 
been witnefles. Among thefe memorials, the chief were the 
ruin of mankind by a flood; and the renewal of the world in 
one family. ‘Their fymbolical reprefentations, and the ancient 
hymns in their temples, all related to the hiftory of the firk 
ages, and to the fame events which are recorded by Mofes, 

Before our Author can arrive at this eflential part of his en- 
quiries, he muft give an account of the rites and cuftoms of 
ancient Hellas; and of thofe people whom he terms Amonians, 
A great deal, he tells us, wiil be faid of their religion and 
rites; and alfo of their towers, temples, and puratheia, where 
their worfhip was performed. The miftakes, likewile, of the 
Greeks in refpcét to ancient terms, which they ftrangely per- 
verted, will be exhibited in many inftances; and much true 
hiftory will be afcertained from a detection of this peculiar mif- 
application.—* As the Amonians betook themfelves to regions 
widely feparated, we fhall find, fays Mr. Bryant, in every place, 
where they fettled, the fame worfhip and ceremonies, and the 
fame hiftory of their anceftors. There will, alfo, appear a 
great fimilitude in the names of their cities and temples; fa 
that we may be affured, that the whole was the operation of one 
and the fame people. ‘The learned Bochart faw this; and 
taking for granted that the people were Phenicians, he at- 
tempted to interpret thefe names by the Hebrew language; of 
which he fuppofed the Phenician to have been a dialeét. His 
defign was certainly very ingenious, and carried on with a 
wonderful difplay of Jearning, He failed however; and of the 
nature of his failure, I fhall be obliged to take notice.’ Bo-. 
chart’s etymologies, in the opinion of the able writer before us, 
have not the leaft analogy to fupport them. 

That the reader may fee plainly our Author's method of 
Analyfis, and the bafis of his etymological enquiries, he givés 
a lift of fome Amonian terms, which occur in the mythology 
of Greece, and in the hiftories of other nations. Moft ancient 
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names, he thinks, have been compofed out of thefe elements ; 
and that they may again be refolyed into the fame principles, 
by an eafy and fair evolution. 

In fhort, it has been Mr. Bryant’s purpofe throughout, to 

ive a new turn to ancient hiftory, and to place it upon a furer 
foundation, —* We mutt look, fays he, upon ancient mythology 
as being yet in a chaotic ftate; where the mind of man has 
been wearied with roaming over the crude confiftence, without 
ever finding out one fpot where it could repofe with fafety. 
Hence has arifen the demand, zz sw, which has been repeated 
forages. It is my hope, and my prefumption, that fuch a 
place of appulfe may be found ; where we may take our ftand ; 
and from whence we may have a full view of the mighty ex~ 
panfe before us: from whence alfo we may defcry the original 
defign, and order, of all thofe objects, which, by length of 
time, and their own remotenefs, have been rendered fo con- 
fuled and uncertain.’ 

Such is the fcheme Jaid down by this writer: thus various 
and important are the things which he propofes to carry into 
execution. His promifes are fo mighty, that, we mutt confefs, 
we fhould efteem it very philofophical to retain a ftrong in- 
credulity with regard to the accomplif{hment of them, were not 
our hopes raifed by the Author’s extraardinary learning, and 
great ingenuity. ‘Lhe account we have given of his plan muft 
have entertained and furprized our readers; and it cannot fail 
of having excited their curiofity. This curiofity we fhall en- 
deavour to gratify, in one or two fubfequent articles, as far ag 
the limits of our journal, and the progrefs hitherto made by 
Mr. Bryant in his defign, will admit. K: 

® 
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Art. VII, Conciusion of the PutLosoPpHicaL ‘TRANSACTIONS; 
Vol. uxiit. Part 1. 
PAPERS relating to ZOOLOGY. 

Art. 1. An Account of the Difcovery of the Manner of making 
Ifinglafs in Ruffia; with a particular Defcription of its Manu 
faélure in England, from the Produce of Britifo Fifberies. By. 
Humphry Jackfon, Efq; F.R.S. 


N our diftribution of the remaining contents of the prefent 
volume of the Philofophical Tranfactions, we defervedly 
give the firft place to the interefting and ufeful difcovery made 
by the ingenious Author of this article, and here communicated 
without referve to the Public. Though ifinglafs forms a very 
ellential article of our foreign imports, and is employed, in very 
confiderable quantities, in many. of ous arts and manufactures, the 
true nature of this fubftance, and the method of preparing it, have 
hitherto been totally mifunderftood. By writers of the beft au- 
thority 
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thority it has, we believe, univerfally been reprefented as pro. 
cured by boiling the fkin, tails, founds, or finewy parts of certain 
fifth in water ; by which means a glutinous fubftance is faid to 
be extracted from them, which is afterwards in{piffated and re. 
duced to a folid form by heat. 

In the repeated attempts made by the Author to procure 
ifinglafs by following thefe inftru@tions, he found himfelf con- 
ftantly difappointed ; glue, not ifinglafs, was the refult of every 
procefs. Nor was a journey which he made into Ruffia pro. 
ductive of any difcovery ; but fteadily perfevering in this in- 
quiry, he at length not only found out the true nature of this 
fubftance, and the method of manufacturing it, but likewife dif- 
covered a matter * plentifully procurable in the Brit: fihheries, 
which has been found, by ample experience, to an{wer fimilar 
purpofes.” Accordingly, in confequence of the Author’s fuccefs 
in this inveftigation, upwards of forty tons of Briti/h ifinglafs, 
we are told, have been fince manufaétured and confumed ; and 
the price of that commodity has been very confiderably reduced, 

On the whole, it appears that ifinglafs is actually nothing 
more than certain membranous parts of fifhes, which undergo 
no other previous preparation than that of being well cleaned, 
and afterwards expofed to ftiffen a little in the air; fo as to be 
made capable of being formed into rolls, and twifted into the 
forms in which we receive them ;—that a fibrous texture is 
one of the moft diftinguifhing characteriftics of this drug ;—that 
no artificial heat is necefiary to the production of it; neither 
are thofe parts of the fifh, which conftitute it, d//o/ved for this 
purpofe. They may, indeed, as well as ifinglafs already formed, 
be -piflolved in boiling water; but the produce will be a glue, 
ér a fubftance which becomes brittle in drying, and {naps fhort 
afunder. By fuch folution, its organization, or the continuity 
of its fibres would be for ever deftroyed ; and it would lofe 
thofe peculiar qualities for which it is employed in many of the 
arts and manufactures ;—particularly in the brewery, where an 
imperfec? folution of ifinglafs, called fining, poflefles a peculiar 
property of clarifying malt liquors ; while the fame quantity of 
glue, diflolved in the fame menftruum, and added to turbid beer, 
increafes both its muddinefs and tenacity. According to the 
Author’s rationale of this procefs, the fining is not effected by 
any eleé2ive attraction, fuch as frequently occurs in chemical de- 
compofitions, but by the formation of mafles compofed of the 
filaments of the ifinglafs, combined with the feculencies of the 
beer, which defcend in their combincd ftate to the bottom, in 
confequence of their increafed bulk, and greater fpecific gravity. 

In the 18th Article, Mr. J. R. Forfter circumftantially de- 
fcribes fome curious fifhes {ent to the Royal Society by the 
Hudion’s Bay Company. 

BoTAny. 
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BoTANY. 
Art. 15. New Obfervations upon Vegetation. By M. Mutftel, of 
the Academy of Sciences at Rouen, | 

The ingenious Dr. Hales, who threw fo much light on the 
principles of vegetation by his curious ftatical experiments, has 
fatisfactorily fhewn that there is no circulation of the fap in 
vegetables, analogous to that of the blood in animals; though 
the Author of this article imputes to him a contrary opinion ; 
mifled, probably, by his obfervation, that the fap fometimes 
moves forward from the trunk to the branches, and occafionally 
recedes towards the trunk, in confequence of the alternate 
changes of heat and cold, and the viciflitudes of dry and moift 
weather ; as the Reader will find on confulting his firft volume 
of Statical Effays, page 142, &c. 3d edition. Such was the 
idea, as we have formerly obferved *, that foine of the antienrs 
entertained of the motion of the blood; making it confilt of a 
flux and reflux, like that of the tide, in the fame veflels. 

The obfervations made by M. Muttel not only fhew that there 
js no circulation oi the fap in vegetables, but prefent us like- 
wife with fome curious phenomena relative to vegetation; fome 
of which, however, have been before obferved, in the practice 
of leading the branches of certain trees into a hot-houle. Having 
placed feveral fhrubs in pots near the windows of his hot-houfe, 
fome within the houfe, and others on the outfide, he paffed a 
fingle branch of each through feparate holes made in the panes 
of glafs: fo that the trunks which were in the open air had a 
branch within the hot-houfe, and thofe that grew within the 
houfe had a fingle branch expofed to the external air. Some 
dwarf apple trees, and rofe bufhes, were likewife fubjected to 
the fame experiment, which was attended with the following 
confequences. 

Within a week after this difpofition, which was made in the 
middle of January, all the branches in the hot-houfe began to 
difclofe their buds. In lefs than a fortnight they were furniihed 
with leaves, and towards the end of February they had put 
forth fhoots of a confiderable length, which prefenated the young 
flowers. In fhort, the zaternal branches, as we fhali call them, 
of the apple tree and the rofe bufhes, exhibited the fame ap- 
pearances as are ufual in May. At the fame time, the bodies 
of thefe trees and fhrubs were expofed to an intenfe froft, which 
killed fome of their externa/ branches ; fo that there wes not the 
leaft fign of vegetation on the outfide, while the finzle branches 
on the infide were daily putting forth leaves, fh ots, and buds. 
In the beginning of May, the émterna/ branch of the apple tree 
in particular bore fruit of the fize of a nutmeg; while on the 


* See Appendix to our 35th volume, 1760, page 551, & feq. 
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branches of the fame tree that were abroad, the bloffloms were 
but juft beginning to thew themfelves. In fhort, none of thefe 
internal branches appeared to be in the leaft degree affected by 
the froft-nipt ftate of their trunks; but were as forward, as if 
the intire trees or fhrubs had been in the hot-houfe. 

The sefult will eafily be conjectured of the converfe of this 
experiment. The trees, &c. that were placed in the infide of 
the hot-houfe, had their branches covered with leaves and 
flowers about the midd!e of May; while the fingle branch of 
each that was carried to the outfide, was abfolutely at this time 
in the very fame ftate with thofe that grew abroad, exhibiting 
the fame appearances that trees prefent during the winter, and 
deriving no advantages from the warm fituation of their refpec- 
tive trunks and branches within the hot-houfe. 

It feems evidently to follow from thefe experiments, that 
there is no regular or general circulation of the fap in trees 
between the trunk and the branches; as thefe lait, which were 
admitted into the hot-houfe, vegetated vizoroufly, while their 
trunks and their other branches were in a ftate of torpidity or 
inaction, and covered with ice. ‘They likewife prove, that 
each part of a tree is furnifhed with a quantity of fap, independ- 
ent of any fupply from the trunk or other branches, fufficient 
to effect the firft production of buds, flowers, and fruits, pro- 
vided that thefe juices are put into motion by heat. 

An accident that attended the Author’s courfe of experi- 
ments, iuggefts a ufeful improvement in the treatment of fruit 
trees. A {nail having gnawed and deftroyed the petals, and the 
fiamina, or male flowers, of three of the flower buds of one of 
his apple trees, but without hurting the p7/d/um, he was fur- 
prized to find that they produced fruit, while the greater part 
of the other flowers, which had not been injured, did not bear 
any. ‘Taking a hint from the fnail, the Author cut with his 
fciflars the petals of different apple, pear, plum, and cherry 
bloffoms, clofe to the calyx. Almoft every one of the flowers, 
thus treated, bore fruit; while feveral of the neighbouring 
flowers mifcarried. Jt will naturally be fuppofed that the de- 
ftruction of the /amina would render the fruit barren, or that 
it would want thofe feeds that contain the germen that is to per- 
petuate the fpecies. Accordingly, in cutting open the apples 
whofe petals and /famina were eat up by the f{nail, he ‘ found: 
the capfule formed as ufual at the center of them; yet they 
were entirely empty, without the leaft appearance of a pip.’ 

In the 12th Article are contained fome circumftances com- 
municated by Dr. Ducarel, relating to the early cultivation of 
botany in England ; and particularly concerning the celebrated 
John Tradefcant, a great promoter. of that- fcience,. as well.as.of 


natusal hiftory, in the laft. century. In the 22d article —— 
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a defcription and delineation of a rare American plant of the 
‘ Brownez kind,’ by M.P. J. Bergius. Article 5th contains 
the catalogue of 50 plants prefented annually to the Royal So- 
ciety by the company of Apothecaries. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

In the 2d Article, Mr. Adam Walker briefly defcribes the 
petrefactions and other natural curiofities of the cavern of Dun- 
more Park, near Kilkenny in Ireland. In the 3d, Dr. Michael 
Morris gives a fhort account of fome fpecimens of lead ore, 
containing native lead, found in a mine in Monmouthfhire. 
The 19th Article is a table conftru@ted by Dr. William Wither- 
ing, afcertaining the principles of twelve different kinds of marle 
found in Staffordfhire: And in the a21ft Article, the Hon. 
Daines Barrington defcribes a foffil lately found near Chrift- 
Church in Hamphhire. 

Papers selating to Exectricity and MErTeors. 

The 6th Article is a fhort extra& of a letter from Mr. Kin- 
nerfley to Dr. Franklin ; in which after taking notice of the re- 
markable conduéting quality of fome kinds of charcoal, and ob- 
ferving that a ftrong line drawn on paper with a black-lead 
pencil will condu& an eleétrical fhock pretty readily, he men- 
tions the effects of a late thunder ftorm in Philadelphia. A 
floop and three houfes were, in lefs than an hour’s time, all 
ftruck by it. The floop, and two of the houfes, were confider- 
ably damaged ; but the third, which was provided with a cylin- 
drical iron conduétor, only half an inch thick, confifting of an 
aflemblage of feveral rods ftrongly fcrewed together, the leaft 
of which was funk 5 or 6 feet under ground, was preferved 
from all kind of injury, by means of the apparatus ; which had 
evidently fuftained the fhock, and conducted the lightning, with 
no other injury to itfelf than the melting of 6 inches and a half 
of the flendereft part of a brafs wire fixed on the top of it. 
Captain Falconer was in the houfe during the accident, and 
obferved the explofion to be ¢ an aftonifhing loud one.’ 

Article 8. 4 Report of the Committee appointed by the Royal Society, 

: — of amethod for fecuring the Powder Magazines at 

urficet, 
Article g. Odfervations upon Lightning, &c. By Benjamin 
Wilfon, F. R. S. &c. 
Article 10. 4 Letter to Sir fobn Pringle, Pr. R.S. on pointed 
Conduftors. 

We have already given the fubftance of fome of Mr. Wilfon’s 
objections, offered in the gth Article, to the report which forms 
the fubjeét of the 8th, and to a part of which he had formally 
exprefled his diffent in writing. [See our Review for laft Month, 
page 386.] Thefe objections having been maturely confidered 
by the committee, they, in the roth article, declare that they 
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ftill find no reafon to change their opinion, or to vary from 

their former report in favour of pointed conductors. The fub- 

{cribing members of this committee are the Hon, Mr, Cavendith, 

Dr. Watfon, Dr. Franklin, and Mr. J. Robertfon. 

Article 20. ¢ 41 Account of a fiery Meteor feen on February to, 
1772, mcar Berwick; * and of fome new electrical Experiments, 
By Patrick Brydone, Efq; 

Whether all the meteors that have been defcribed and re. 
corded in the Philofophical Tranfactions have had any juft pre- 
tenfions to a place in that refpectable collection, may perhaps 
be doubted. The prefent, however, feems juftly intitled to 
that rank, as well on account of its fplendour and duration, as 
of its height ; and {till more on account of the data from which 
that height may be eftimated. It appeared in the form ofa 
fplendid flame of a conical figure, the light of which almoft ex. 
tinguifhed that of the moon, then about half full; moving 
nearly horizontally through a fpace of about 30 degrees, at 
about the height of 50 degrees, and feemed to burft at the end 
of 10 or 12 feconds into a number of fparks, refembling the 
dtars in a fky-rocket. 

The Author expecting a report, had the prefence of mind to 
take out his watch, which had a fecond hand; but after ftop- 
ping above 4 minutes without hearing any, he rode on. In 
about a minute afterwards, however, he ‘ was ftunned by a 
loud and heavy explofion, refembling the difcharge of a large 
mortar at no great diftance, and followed by a kind of rum- 
bling noife like that of thunder.” On examining his watch, he 
found that the found had taken 5 minutes and about 7 feconds 
to reach him; which, according to the common computation 
of 1142 feet in a fecond, gives a diftance of at leaft 66 miles, 
At a place diftant about 20 miles Weft, this meteor, the ap- 
pearance of which was likewife followed by a loud report, was 
feen by two gentlemen, nearly at the fame height as it was per- 
ceived by Mr. Brydone: fo that its diftance from the earth was 
probably greater than the fenfible limits of our atmofphere. 
This phenomenon, we fhall obferve, as well as many others, 
furnifhes a {trong prefumption that the air is not the only medium 
of found: as the violent report occafioned by it originated pro- 
bably in a region, where there was as near an approach to a 
vacuum as any that we can make with our beft air pumps. 

In the remaining part of this article, the Author relates fome 
experiments in which he charged an infulated conduétor, by 
rubbing the back ofa cat. The animal, however, not patiently 
fubmitting to the experiment, the fame effects were produced on 
a young Jady’s combing the hair of her fifter’s head, which, 
however, we fhould obferve, had not, like the hair of moft other 
young ladies, been matted together and defiled by a pafte of 
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matum and powder. On caufing the pointed wire of a 
coated vial to follow the comb, the vial was highly charged, 
{o as to give a {mart fhock, and fet fire to fpirits. 

In thefe experiments, the Author’s difpofition of the two 
ladies does not appear to us to have been perfedly. fcientific. 
The lady who performed the office of the rubber, ought mot to 
have ftood on wax; unlefs indeed to thew occafionally that fhe 
likewife became electrified, but with a contrary eletricity, on 
the approach of any body communicating with the earth: and 
the lady whofe hair was combed /bsuld have been infulated, in 
order to produce the greateft effect. 

In the 23d Article is given an account of fome of the effects 
of a thunder ftorm, in which Mr. Heartly was killed in his bed. 
Mrs. Heartly, who lay on his left hand, was awakened by the 
explofion, and found her right arm ftuuned and benumbed, and 
alittle painful. Not being alarmed, however, fhe fell afleep, 
and did not difcover, till fhe awoke in the morning, that her 
hufband had been killed by it. ‘Though the bed pott was fplit 
into many fhivers, one of which was found within his nightcap, 
no marks were difcovered on any part of his body ; except that 
his right cheek was {welled, and his hair on that fide confiderably 
finged, as was the infide of his nightcap on the fame fide, while 
no fuch marks appeared on its outfide. 

The 13th Article contains only fome thermometrical obferva- 
tions relating to remarkable degrees of cold obferved on the 
Continent in 1767, 1768, and 1770, by M. J. H. Van Swinden, 

CHEMISTRY. 

Article 16. Aétual Fire and Detcnation produced by the Contaé& of 
Tinfoil, with the Salt compofed of Copper and the nitreus Acids 
By B. Higgins, M.D. 

Before we give the fubftance of this curious experiment, it 
will be proper to premife a difcovery of the Author’s, relating 
to the metailic falt produced by a combination of the nitrous 
acid with copper; which he found to poflefs the peculiar pro- 
perty of taking fire, and deflagrating in a degree of heat not 
greater than can be borne by the hand. This quality is moft 
conveniently fhewn by twice or thrice dipping a piece of foft 
bibulous paper into a faturated folution of copper in fpirit of 
nitre, and alternately drying it with a gentle heat. If the pa- 
per, thus copioufly impregnated with the cupreous falt, be then 
held at a moderate diftance from the fire, it will de@agrate and 
burn to a brown calx. 

The fuccefs of the following experiment depends on the 
ready accenfibility of this metallic falt. A fufficient quantity of 
tin a fomewhat moift ftate, procured by putting feveral pieces 
of thin fheet copper into a weakened fpirit of nivre, is to be 
beaten to the finenefs of bafket fea falt, and itrewed to the 
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thicknefs of a fhilling ona piece of tinfoil, twelve inches t% 
length, and three in breadth. ‘The foil is then to be inftant) 
rolled up, fo as to include the falt, as it lies, between the coils, 
The ends being pinched together, and the whole prefled flat and 
clofe, the following phenomena fucceflively prefent themfelves, 

Firft, a part of the fale deliquefces, and, being impregnated 
with the tin, a frothing is perceived at the ends of the coil, at. 
tended with a moderate warmth, and followed by a copious 
emiffion of nitrous fumes. The heat then increafes fo as to be. 
come intolerable to the fingers; and, at length, explofion and 
fire are perceived, which burft and melt the tinfoil, if i be 
very thin. Thofe who would repeat the experiment mutt con- 
fult the Author’s own account of it, as the fuccefs in a pteat 
meafure depends on an attention to fome minute circumftarices 
which we have not room to mention. 

The Author’s rationale of this procefs is principally founded 
on the abovementioned property of the cupreo-nitrous falt, of 
on its eafy ignition in a flight degree of heat. Its acid is fu 
pofed in part to quit the copper, and to attack the tin *; in 
its commenttruation with which metal, a confiderable effervef. 
cence and heat are produced, fufficient to dry the remaining 
undecompounded cupreous fa't, and to fet it on fire. The igs 
nition may likewife, we imagine, be in fome meafure the ¢on- 
fequence of a mitrous fu/phur extemporaneoufly formed, by the 
rapid combination of the nitrous acid with the phiogifion of the 
tin, and which is inftantaneoufly kindled and diffipated in the 
very act of its formation. 

ANTIQUITIES. 
Article 4. Farther Remaris upon a Denarius of the Veturian Fa 
mily, Fc. By the Rev. John Swinton, B.D. F.R.S. &e. 

In the 58th volume of the Philofophical Tranfaétions Mr. 
Swinton informed us that N/, LUFIUS, whofe name occurs 
on this denarius, was probably one of the Italian generals in the 
Social war. In the prefent article he haftens to acknowledge 
and rectify bis miftake, in wrongly decyphering two or three 
crippled Samnite-Etrufcan letters at the tail of the infcription; 
and now declares his opinion that this fuppofed old foldier was 
really ¢ the Aderri/s, Merrix, or Mdcddix, or at leaft one of the 
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* And yet the nitrous acid has a lefs degree of affinity to tin than 
to copper, the latter of which it diffolves, while it only corrodes the 
former ; perfectly dephlogifticating it, or reducing it to a compleat 
calx. Its violent action on the tin therefore, thouzh already fatu- 
rated with the copper, is, we apprehend, to be attributed to this 
circumftance ; that though it has a very inconfiderable degree of af: 
finity to the metallic earth of the tin, it attacks this metal with vio- 
lence on account of its very ftrong attraction of phlogifow; a prit- 
ciple which is known to adhere to tin very laxly. 
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two magiftrates going under that denomination, of the city’ 
where the medal was ftruck. We refer to the perufal of the 
article itfelf fuch of our Readers as violently intereft themfelves 
inthe fame and fortunes of the Lufian Family now brought to 
light ; the name of which, Mr. Swinton fomewhat exultingly 
obferves, * has never yet appeared, as he apprehends, on any 
other antient coins ;’——a ftrong recommendation, doubtiels, to 
with for a further acquaintance with them ! 
MiscELLANEOUS ARTICLES, 

In the 7th Article Dr. R. Watfon relates the refult of an ex- 

iment made by him to afcertain the increafe of heat which 
the bulb of a thermometer, expofed to the rays of the fun, 
would receive on its being painted black with Indian ink. In 
confequence of this coating, it rofe from 108 to 118. He pro- 
pofes that the bulbs of feveral correfponding thermometers 
fhould be painted of different colours, and expofed at the fame 
tine to the fun ; that conjectures may be formed refpecting the 
difpofttion of the feveral primary colours for receiving and re- 
taining the fun’s heat. 

In the «7th Article are contained fome obfervations commu- 
nicated by Sir William Johnfon, on the cuftoms, manners, and 
language of the Northern Indians of America. The 24th Ar- 
ticle exhibits fome tables of births and burials in the ifle of An- 
glefey ; and in the 26th and laft, a fhort account is given of the 
effects attending an explofion of inflammable air in a coal-pit 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For J U N E, 1774. 


_ POETICAL. 
Art. 8. The Cave of Morar, the Man of Sorrows; a legendary 


Tale, in Two Parts. 4to. 2s. Davies. 1774. 


E cannot fay much in praife of this poem. The Author’s 

meaning however feems to be fo good, that we wifh the 
Reader to pay all due attention to the following apology, which he 
has added by way of poftfcript : 

‘ It will perhaps be objected to this poem, that fome of the in- 
cidents in it are not fufficiently interefting to merit the attention of 
the Public. To this the Author anfwers, That it has ever been the 
chief obje&t of poetry to copy Nature and her feveral operations 
on the human mind in the moft barbarous as well as the moft cul- 
tivated ftate of fociety, in the breaft of the peafant as well as that of 
the monarch. If, therefore, the Author has given a juft copy of 
Nature, he apprehends it is of very little confequence that from the 
itru&ure of the poem, the ftory, he relates, would appear to have 
happened at Ieaft as far back as three centuries ago, and that the 
Characters he has introduced are not furrounded with riches or de- 

Rev, June, 1774. Ti corated 
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corated with titles; he is hopeful the ftory he has told is not unnes 
tural, becaufe, though he has taken the liberty of placing fo lon 
ago feveral incidents which happened in the prefent century, in or. 
der to give the poem a LeGenpary appearance; yet the whole for. 
rows which compofe the life of the hermit are fuch as the Author 
himfelf has once witneffed ; for the birth of Morar, and the death 
of his parents are literally copied from his own life, and the incident 
of Maria’s death is taken from a very affecting fcene, of which he 
was an eye-witnefs, fo that the circumitance of Morar’s becomin 
an hermit, and the difcovery made at the end of the poem are the 
only imaginary incidents in the fecond part of it, and for thefe he 
can offer no apology.’ | W. 
Art.g. Infancy; aPoem. Book the Firft. By Hugh Down- 
man. M.D. ts. Kearfly. 1774 
If we miftake not, this is not the firit occafion on which we have 
had ‘the pleafure of waiting on Dr. Downman, and we hope it will 
not be the laft. This little poem relates to the management of chil- 
dren; and the Author writes asa judicious phyfician, a good poet; 
and an excellent meralift; for his medical directions, and poetical 
talents, feem to be all fo much devoted to the fervice of humanity 
and virtue, that we cannot but heartily wif him fuccefs in the pros 
fecution of his plan. He will forgive us if we fuggeit to him the 
propriety of a greater attention than he has paid in tome few lines to 
the harmony and elegance of his verfification. We recommend the 
following paflage to the ferious perufal of the ladies : 
‘ O Moruer (let me by that tendereft name 
Conjure thee) ftill purfue the tafk begun ; 
Nor unlefs urg’d by ftrong neceflity, 
gy Some fated, fome peculiar circumftance, 
‘#0 °° By which thy health may fuffer, or thy child 
Suck in difeafe, or that the genial food 
Too fcanty flows, give to an alien’s care 
Thy orphan babe. O, if by choice thou doft— 
What fhall I call thee ? Woman? No, though fair 
Thy face as one of the angelic choir, 
Though fweetnefs feem pourtray’d in every line, 
And imiles which might become a Hebe, rife 
At will, crifping thy rofy cheeks, though all 
That’s lovely, kind, attractive, elegant, 
Dwell in thy outward fhape, and catch the eye 
Of gazing rapture, all is but deceit ; 
The form of Woman’s thine, but not the hearts; 
Dreft in hypocrify, and ftudied guile 
‘This act detects thee, fhews thee to have loft 
Each tender feeling, every gentler grace, 
And Viitue more humane, more finely drawn 
And fet by yielding Nature in the breaft 
Of female foftnefs, to have driven forth thefe 
By force, to have unfex’d thy mind, become 
The feat of torpid dull ftupidity, 
Cold, and infenfible to the warm touch 
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Of generous emctions, lock’d up clofe 
A To fhut out Pity’s entrance, who retreats 
Repining from her heaven-deitin’d feat, 
Ufurp’d by Cruelty, the worit of fiends.’ W. 
Art. 10. Love, Friendhip, and Charity; a Poem, written by 
a Gentleman forhis Amufement. gto. 1s. 6d. Shropthire, &c. 
1774 : . 
If the critics fhould proclaim 
That my mufe has lof her aim 3 
To unbridle her I’m able, 
And put her once more in the ftable. 
There, now, is your Gentleman-poet, who writes for his amufe- 
ment; and he talks “4e a gentleman, fhews figns of grace and good- 
nefs, is forry for his paft follies, and promifes to forfake them. 
Shame and famine befall you, ye peftilent Grubs, who remain in- 
corrigible under a thoufand flagellations! What bleffed times for us 
Reviewers, who work for fo much a week, wet and dry,—what 
golden days fhould we enjoy, had every miferable rhymer the mo- 
deity of this worthy Gentleman! 


Art. 11. Hero and Leander; a Poem, from the Greek of Mu- ° 


feus. 4to. 2s. Ridley. 1774. 

The Tranflator of this poem feems willing to believe that it be- 
longs to the Mufeus of high antiquity, but all evidence, both inter- 
nal and external, is againft it. He has, in our opinion, made an 
improper choice of veriification for the fubject. Blank verfe is too 
folemn, too formal for a love tale; a tale, too, fo romantic in itfelf, 
that, {welling with the pomp cf numbers, it grows into the idea of 
burlefque. We have feen much more agreeable tranflations of it in 
rhyme. 

Art. 12. Tne Advantaze of Misfortune; 2 Poom. 4to. 1Se 
Ridley, &c. 1774. 

An unphilofophical ftring of rhymes! In the firt page, Bozaldab, 
King of Egypt, is reprefented as a re/pePed monarch, whole * happy 
reign is crowned with unnumbered biefiings;’ in the next, this va- 
luable prince is 





condemn’d to prove 

The ju? refentment of the powers above. : 
And yet, afterwards, it appears that the powers above were fo far 
from entertaining any refentment againit him, that the afflictions they 
allotted him were only meant in kindnefs. 


: at ; ° 
Ayg. 13. Catulli, Tibulii, Propertit Opera: Londini: Tvpis “Fe. 


Brindley, Sumptibus J. Murray. 12M0. 38. 1774. 

Dr. Harwood hath carefully correéted this little neat volume of Cas 
tullus, Tibullus, and Propertius, after the best editions. The atien- 
tion and diligence which he has employed as an Editor, are exprefled 
“by him in the following preface, pretixed to thele three elegaut La- 
un claflics : 

© Hi concordes Amorum Triumviri, Apcliinis et Calliopes flit dile@ife 
fini, nec baud ita pridem Tutele demandati funt. Sumo iklos Studio 
a teneris Annis femper colueram, et nunc id fedulo egi, ut quam emenda- 
tifime prodirent. Olim Brindle: Typis nitide potius quam fideliter ex- 
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prey fuere. In his perlegendis Animi Candsrem fe LeGor exhibere velir 
née abfore net « des aderet confido.’ K " 
Art. 14. 4 Pajisral Balled, in Four Parts: Admiration, Hope, 

© ‘Ditappoin: ment Succeis. 4to 1s. Longman. 1774. 

‘Were coed Chei cehela now living, and were he as read this hu- 
njorous parody On one of our beit paltoral poems *, Le would have 
found it a dificult taf: to refrain from the horrid fin of laughter, 
weaintt which he hes fo gravely and vehemently declaimed +. 

1 his merry performance will nct admit of extracts, without injury 
to the merit of the whole, Perufe it, and laugh, as we have done ; 
and be thankful to the very ingenious Writer,—and to us too, 
eentle Reader, for recommending to thy rifi ibility, a piece that will 
afford thee a delicious opportunity of indulging i in what wife authors, 
and é/zs Author among the reit, have fet down as a moft wholefome 
cxercife. 

Art. 15. Peace; aPoem. gto. rs. Becket. 1774, 

Middling verfes in praife of mediocrity ; or that ftate of lite which 
is cqually free from the dillrefizs of poverty, or the plagues of riches, 
Art 16. Perjury; a Satire. by George Wallis, Author of 

the ‘tumulial®, 4to.. 25, York printed, and {fold in London 

by bell. 

Wretched verfe, and incomprehenfible meanin 
Art.17. The Depcpulated Vale; a Poem. By Mr. Conway. 

ato. 2S. Swift. 17746 

Poor Mr. Conway! we hope his friends will take care of him, and 
fee that he does no worfe mifchief than printing a " Crazy rhymes, 
Art. 18. 4 Pocm on the Times, By Mifs rcll, of Newcaftle. 

tO. 15. Vilkie. 177 46 

The times, we are perfuaded, will not be, in any refpeét, the 
worle, fhould Mis bell, of Newcailtle, refolve never to tag another 
pair of rhymes ; sgh in trath, fhe is a very indifferent rhyme-tagger. 
Was there nobody at Newcattle who could have told Mifs Fell, that 
fer e and King, he receives and deceived have not even the leatt re- 
femblance to a rhyme? 

Art. 19. Farringdon Hill; a Poem in Two Beoks. gto. 2s. 6d. 
Oxtora printed, and fold by Wilkiein London. 1774, 

It is faving the leait that can be faid of the Author of this poem, 
when we pronounce that he is not deititute of poetical talents ; bus 
no talents could render pleafing a Jong defcription of a fine profpect, 
when the feveral parts of which it is “compofed are not rendered in- 
terelting by fome well i imagined circumitances and tranfa¢tions, W. 

Ait. 20. Prems. 12mo. 28, Smagg. 1774. ‘ 

Poet. Yet doubly happy, could | juftly claim 

One Purr of i.erit from the trump of Fame! 


Review. WS. Pu FF ! Le ° 
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* Shenitone’ s is the beautifal original which this Writer has in 
view ; but which he by no means inte sills to ridicule. 

“+ Vide Review for April, p. 260, 

t See Review for March, p Ps 2326 
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DRAMATIC. 

Art. 21. The Martyrdom cf Ionatius; a Tragedy. Written in 
the Year 1740. By the late John Gambold, at that time Minitter 
of Stanton Harcourt, Oxfordthire. ‘To which is prefixed, the Life 
of Ignatius. 8vo. 2s. Cadell, &c. 1773. 

Mr. Gembold was a principal leader of the feét known by the 
name of Unitas Fratrum. ‘This pious man, as we are here informed 
by the Editor of this pofthumous publication, had, in his youth, a 
great fondnefs for dramatic pieces, both ancient and modern. It " 
added, that ‘ though we cannot find that he ever frequented ¢ 
theatres any where, yet looking on dramatic writings as a sl 
and impreflive manner of conveying ideas and adiions to others, we 
juppole ke formed the plan of giving, if not to the public, yet to 
fome of his friends, a reprefentation of the ftate, principles, and 
practice of the Chriftians in the firft and fecond century, in a dra- 
matic compolitien.’ 

The reverend Moravian’s writing a tragedy on the fubject of the 
martyrdom Gf Ignatius (who is faid to have been delivered to the 
lions, by command of the Emperor Trajan, and was accordingly de- 
voured by them) may appear ina fingular aad perhaps an unfavour- 
able light, to thofe who can have no conception of turning over the 
martyrolocy for heroes of the drama; but when plays founded on 
fcripture hiitories were cujtomary in this country, this picce, in lio 
nour of the martyrdom of Ignatius, would, proba bly, have been 
looked upon as a capital performance: and it will, no "doubt, even 
now, be confidered as a very edifying work, by many devout readers, 
and efpecially by the remains of the Unitas Frairum. 

As Mr. Gambold’s tragedy could not be intenced for reprefenta- 
tion, it is not written in conformity to the eitablithed rules of ttaze 
compofition; and, therefore, as the Fditor juilly obferves, it affords 
no room for criticifin on dramatic principles, 

Art. 22. The Two Englifhb Gentlemen; or, the Sham Funeral. A 

Comedy, by James Stewart. 8vo, 1s. 6d. Bell, 774s 

We hope this 1s the fv//, and that it will be the /a/? o%ence or Mr. 

Stewart avainit the Public. W. 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS, ° 

Art. 23. A Plan to reconcile Great Britain and her Colonics, and 
preferve the Dependency of America, Svo. 1s. Almon. 1774. 
On the back of the title page we have the feliowing fmmary ac- 

count of this plan, ready piepared, which may therefore be adopted : 

* ‘The method propofed by this work to prefer ¢ the dependency of 

America, and the dignity of Great rerun is by y granting to the co- 

lonies libert y to have manufactures of their ow n, and a foreion trade 

in Britifh veffels, under the fanction of their owa re prefentation and 
taxation; on the Principles of the Americs ms, and coniitent with 
the true intereit of the mother country.’ 

When any political diforders appear, it is fome comfort to refle%t 
that if a cure is not performed, it is not for want of licentiates ready 
to undertake it. The pamphlet before us coalitls of a dedication, 
a letter, and a poftfcript, all addreffed to the Duke of Northumber- 
land ; and the Author urges his pretenfions as being a man § whofe 
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ufeful knowledge and good intentions, it is prefumed, render him 
not altogether uns vort hy of indulgence and encouragement.’ He 
adds, ‘ that this tai may not appear too great for my abilities, I 
here humbly offer to your Grace, a iew remarks on America, asa 
{pecimen of my experience and ufeful knowledge of that diftant 
country.’ Warranted by the publication ot hele remarks, we hum- 
bly offer our doubts whether eicher his knowledge or experience qua- 
lify him for che tafk. for alter re a? iting the natural rights, the 

olitical abilities, and the growing power, of tue Americans, in 
fos: «terms; the plan of repr efentation propofed, is, that one half 
of their re prefentatives fhould confit of dele own free choice, the 
other half, of his Majeity’s Council, with the referved power of ap- 
pointing governors, with civil and military officers. ‘The avowed 
purpofe of this arrangement is to delude the Americans: ‘ this plan, 
{ays the Writer, would be an apparent indulgence, though in fact 
no concefiion at all in their favour; as the fhare of reprefentation 
from the mother country in the perfons of the King’s Council and 
other pei:fons employed by this government, would throw fuch a 
weight of influence in the fcale of reprefentation, as to leave the 
colonis the name without the power of reprefentation and taxation.’ 
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Phe Avsericans would be pleafed wich the appearance of a con- 
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ceflion, and the /aJow of ai athority, while Great Biitain would al- 
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Art. 24. A jhart View of fthe Eilory of the Colony of Maffachu‘et's 
Bay, uith refpe® to their Charters and Confiitution. By Iirael 


wencmey The Second Edition. To which 1s now added, the 
original Charter granted to that Province in the 4th of Charles I. 
&1) wu ACVEF before priaioed 1 ben ioland, SVO. I Ss, 6d. Wiikie. 


i] 
Pack 


“?” 
Phe frit edition of this tract, which appeared without a name, was 


mentioned in the Re CW, vol. xl. ’ a. Pans cOpy of the charter 
will be a very cmoiiic addicion thofe who with to taveltigate 
the grand gueflion of legulation oe ‘cen this colony and the Briuth 


paruament. 
A "a ~ n+ 
Art. 25° HWY £9 Con): {evar i2”s on certat? ‘4 Polttical Tranfict: ‘ons 


of tie Prowince of South — wa@™, 8vo. 2s. Almon. 1774. 
Aniwer! Yesitis an anfwer with a vengeance ! from a mott coarfe 
and virulent antaconit, who bes Whatever advantages argument 


might aford him, by the grofs iiliberality of his language. "This is 


jndeed oc¢caticnally fo vurgar and perlonal, that be defcribes the 

writer of the Con fie. rations, as © 2a wretch, whofe vices only have 

raifed him toa tide.’ Acain—* The fulfome adulatien on the ing- 
* For a fhort account of shis pamphlet, fue Rev, March, p. 208. 
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fh conftitution by a wretch who withes its deftruSion, whofe prin- 
ciples are inimical to the virtues which ration it, is lefs tolerable 
than his open execration. The fouleft breath of fiander from an 
avowed snag. de is perfume, when compared with that of a treacherous 
friend ; the praife of lying lips and a deceitful heart.” As it is to 
be well this is not the current ityle of patriovifm in South Caro- 
ina, we fhall wait uatil the fubject is handled in a more cleanly 
manner. 

Art. 26. Tia Chapters of the laft Book of Chronicles; Six Letters 
to the good People of England ; and feveral other Pieces, relative 
to the ‘Difpate hueweee Englifhmen in Europe and in America. 
By an Old Englith Merchant. 8vo. 1s. Almon, &c. 1774. 
Collected from the news-papers, and prefaced by the Author of 

the moft confiderable of the Pieces contained in the Pamphlet, viz. 

the two new chapters of Chronicles; in which the tlyle of the orten- 
tal Chronicles is pretty well imitated. This Old Engli ith merchant 
isa friend to New England, &c. He thus apologizes for the liberty 
taken with the flyle of the feriptures: § It may be objected, that the 
fcripture ftyle ought not to be trifled with; but if it ts confidered 
that the pi ublic attention feemed to be in a let thargic ftate, that fome- 
thing feeaned neceflary to roufe it, and, alto, that the fubje& is as 
confequential to a whole people, confifting of feveral millions, as 
that of the children of Ifrael in the days of old could be to them, the 
objection perhaps i appear greatly abated.’ This is but indifferent 
writing ; but the meaning may be made out. 

POLITICAL. 

Art. 27. The Subjtance of the Evidence delivered to a Committee of 
the Honourable Heu/e of Commons by the Merchants and I! raders of 
London, cnenemel in the Trade to Germany and Holland, and 
of the Dealers in Foreign Linens, as fummed up by Mr. Glover. 
To which is annexed, his Speech, introductory to the ’ropofals 
Jaid before the Annuitants of Meff. Douglas, Heron, and Co. at 
the King’se-Arms Tavern, Cornhill, on the oth of February 1774, 
8vo. 1s. 6d. Wilkie. 

Mr. Glover has, at an advanced ftage of life, exerted himfelf in a 
laudable manner, to inveftigate and explain the jate complaints con- 
cerning the linen m anufagture, and he has traced them up to a caufe 
which a fuperfictal obterver would not have reached. His language 
is, indeed, rather too florid* for a fubje&t relating to dry matters 
of fat. ‘To this we may add, that the fpecch feems to have been 
tranfinitted to. the prefs with all the imperiections incident to oral 
delivery, without thofe necellary corrections which it ought to have 
received before it was publithed. Mr. Glover's general opinion on 
this important fubject, wills appear in the following extract : 

‘Jn all commercial nations, whenever moderation and frugality 
have yielded to extravagance and ambition, wants have been created, 
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* Mr. Glover is no lefs eminent as a poet than as a merchant and 
politician ; our Readers will, therefore, be the lefs apt to wonder at 
the a and Qowery tlyle of his oration. See his Leonidas, 
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which common profits could not fupply; thofe wants have been the 
parents of projects, and a rafhi, afpiring {pirit of enterprife has over. 
borne the fober temper of regular trade. This reftlefs and intem. 
perate fpirit has been predominant among one people, diltinguithed 
by a feries and variety of recent projects concerted without know. 
ledge, without forecait, without fyitem, executed by rafhnefs, ter. 
minating in ruin, almoft total to themfelves, and detriment almo4 
general among their fuflering neighbours. it is from this quarter, 
we have feen itupendous undertakings ia buildings, in the cultivation 
of remote iflands, in manufactures upon no other certainty, than an 
enormous and infupportable expence. It is fram this quarter we have 
feen projects of avarice, of rapacity, productive of miery and depo- 
pulation under the miltaken name of improvements. It is from this 
quarter, that the great markets of trade have been glutted by wild 
commercial adventurers under the delufion of a temporary but faife 
capital: but above all, the banking adventure is tilled mott with the 
marvellous, That part [ fhall not detail, merely to avoid an imputa- 
tion readily thrown upon me, an imputation of amuiing the committee 
with poetic fiction; but thus much I mu fay, in one period, that if 
a certain celebrated Spanifh author could revive to exhibit his hero 
under the new chara¢ter of a banker, he might fpare his invention 
every kind of labour, as recent and indubitable fa¢ts in our own ifland 
could furnifh incidents, every one at Jex.t upon a par with his wind- 
mills: yet, Sir, could that moft fagacious perfon travel over that land 
of projects, and converfe with its inhabitants, he would find amongtt 
them erudition and fcience, jurifprudence, theology, hiitory, ora- 
tory—in fhort, Sir, every fenfe but that common fort, upon which all 
worldly welfare, both public and private, depends, by a jutt appli- 
cation of the elements of trade, manufactures, money and credit to 
rational and prattical imp:»vements, a fyftem yet to be learned by 
that {cientific, lettered, and elogucnt nation. Sir, I will now effay 
to excite your aftonifhment; thefe numerous undertakings, I think 
juftly termed ftupendous, were attempted, nearly at once in the fame 
period, were carried on at the expence of {ums incredible, and yet 
the projectors had no capital of their own. ‘They had, Sir, | pre- 
fume, a fecond fight of immenfe acquilitions, and one would think 
purfued their plan by fome fupernatural aid. Sir, what they did will 
not be credible to poiterity ; the univerfe never furnithed a people 
that ever made fuch a gigantic attempt at the attribute of Omnipo- 
tence in creation ; abfolutely they created millions of money out of 
nothing ; by a certain alchymy, which they poffeffed, they extratled 
nillions of hard money out of the pliant purfe of their neighbours, 
and at the fame time ruined themfelves. This operation, Sir, is 
called Paper Circulation. 

‘ My honourable hearers are above the want or ufe of fuch an ope- 
ration; to fuppofe them therefore upacquainted with it, 1 mean a 
compliment to them and an apology for myfelf in giving fome brief 
explanation of it. 

‘ A knot of projectors at one end of the ifland, fend up immea- 
furable cuantitics of this enchanted paper to their brethren, their 
countrymen, projeciors like themielves, fettled at the other end. 
Thefe, Sir, by their magical tip of the pen, called acceptance and 
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‘ndorfement, inftantly converted this paper into money to any amount 
by what is called difcount; the frit produce was inftantly abforbed 
by the projects in hand, a fecond mutt be provided equal to the nrit, 
19 difcharge the firit fet of bills when due; elie the fpell would be 
‘mmediately broken: a fecond fet was fent up and converted into 
joney the fame way, and applied to difcharge the firft. A third the 
jecond, a fourth the third, and fo on. 

‘ Children in fport can make a circulation upon water by the caft 
of a ftone, and by that repetition can keep it up for awhile; but the 
child knows, he cannot make it everlalting : this was not known to the 
man of the North, whofe infatuation adopted the chimera of the 
South-fea year, that credit was infinite. For example; Sir, one fo- 
ciety only in the midft of all this defolation, which remains to be de- 
{cribed, had drained a certain capital of fix hundred thoufand pounds 
in hard money, in exchange for a nominal value in paper; it coft 
them about nine per cent. to raife that fum, in order to be lent out 
at five: and there were among their managers, who looked upon 
this, Sir, as profit (nobody will difpute what I fav upon this head) 
and that the more this paper was extended the beticr, a bubble, 
{carce to be matched in the 1720, of one country, and in defpite of 
all experience then, or fince, referved to diilinguifh the other in 
1-72. In fhort, Sir, fuch was the inexplicable coincidence of cir- 
cumftances, that what with the intrepid perfeverance of one king- 
dom, in borrowing, and what with the torpid facility of the other, 
in lending, a chain of circulation was eftablifhed, which compre- 
hended both the capitals and moft of the intermediate places; a chain 
growing in fize weekly and daily, induring for the two whole years 
i770 and 1771, down to June 1772, when one link gave way—the 
charm was inftantly diffolved, leaving behind it coniflernation in the 
place of confidence, and imaginary affluence changed to real want 
and dijtrefs ; a torrent of ruin from the North, forced ¢€ pafflage into 
your capital, into the moft fecret depofitories of treaiure ; a run was 
felt by your bankers, fucceflive falls of houfes in trade, eminent at 
Jeaft for the wildnefs and immenfity of their tranfaclions, became the 
daily, the hourly news; an univerta! diffidenceenfued ; credit feemed 
withering to the root; a general {tagnation prevailed in every branch 
of trade and manufatture; the coinmercial genius of your ifland lan- 
guithed in every part. For a fingle manufacture in that part, whence 
the evil took its rife, to have efcaped, would have been a wonder 
bordering upon prodigy.’ 

Mr. Glover is throughout very fevere on Scots projectors, Scots 
bankers, and Scots fmugelers. and has poileffed himfelf of a variety 
of faéts ts fupport his reprefentations: but thefe having been laid 
before parliament, and being long in the detail, we mutt refer our 
Readers to the pamphlet, for more particular fatisfaGion. , 
Art. 28. A Letter tao the Right Honourable Frederick Lord North, 

‘vo. 1S. Bell, &c. 1774. 
_ An high ftrained panegyric on the conduct of our premier. The 
Autor deciaims with rapture on the principal events of Lord No, :h’s 
adminiftration ; but no great fatisfaction, we apprehend, can accrue 
to the reader from fuch promifcuous praife of a flatefman ; and little 
CreGity 
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credit, therefore, can redound to either the Author or his patron 
from this publication. , . 
Art, 20. Principles of Trade. lred:mand ProteQion are its beft 

Suport: Induflry, the only Means to render Manufa@ures cheap, 

Of Coins, Exchange, and Bountys; particularly the Bounty on 

Corn. By a Well-wifher *to his King and Country. With an 

Apendix, Containing Reflefions on Gold, silver, and Paper 

pafing as Mony. The fecond idition coreéted and enlarged. ato, 

28. Brotherton and Sewell. 1774. 

The firit circumftance obfervable in this traét, 1s an affeéted un. 
couth fingularity in fpelling. Th‘s, in an individual, appears to be 
affluming an unwarrantable authority over language, which at leaft 
required an apology, with the reafons, if the writer real!y had any 
to offer, for thus difgufting, if not embarrafling, his readers. 

If this gentleman had any fyftem of orthography, fome decree of 
confittency would be preferved in it; and at firit fight we thought he 
aimed at accommodatine his words to pronunciation, which, however 
it might debafe our language, would be purfuing /ome end: but his 
antipathy to double letters, which is his moft dittingutihing preju- 
dice, 3s grated equally in dehance both of orthography and o;- 
theepy. ‘Thus there being no effentive letters in the word principles, 
he condefceads to write 1 like ether peeple; but finding the word 
endle/s termiuiaicd by wo confonants, hz clins off one and reduces 
the word to ends: now by anclowy, eacies would be pronounced 
conformable lo caadiss, Or to bis own acceptation Ct principles, the 
frit word in his title; whereas the coubles, indicates that the lat 
fyvliable ts to have its full tound termtanting wih a fharp or clofe s 
From hence it appears that opr Author has an inditputable claim to 
Griginality, and is not. as we at Gri imacined, a ferious dupe to 
fome of Dean swift’s fportiel pranks with che Englith language. 

Pafing firma the manner to the matter, it will be fuficient to ob- 
ferve in general, that the princtpies here epitomifed are fuch as are 


ee eee = ee eee Pe. mo - — o ot 
alreacy well Kkuowna and adopted. Phe Author indeed {ubicribes ta 
; ! 


wu inhuman fophutical maxin thet has become fafhienable of late, 
which is, that cheapnefs of provificns caufes the poor to be idle; 
. ' ' ’ 


therefore provisions mull be dear to make them indafirious. [tis a 
much clearer maxim tn politics, that as the natural confequence cf 
oppreflicn is to diiourage popelation, plenty and cheapneis of the 
neceflaries of life will tavour an increafz ef the people. If the 
means of living are eatily acquired, the poor will not be frightened 
from matrimonial conuexiens; and their indultry mult kcep pace 
with the increaie of their families. On the other hand, 1f the na- 
tural propeniitics OF mankind are checked by hardthips they fee no 
profpect of furmounting, their inclinations take a depraved turn, 
and they are rendered profirgate by defoair, But we have already 


iniitted On tiils pomt, ou joOriner OCCAMONS, 





It is a leading, and a good priacip!e with our Author, that the 
fuccels of trade depends on protection and treedom: that commerce 
* This error of the Prefs certainly cfaped the Attention of the 
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wnt to be protected, but left free from reftraint to reculate itfelf. 
“sown proper dialeé&t it would ftand to this effect. Al I purpos 
, get im £045 litle efay ts, that les il wil folow from Jufiring comerce 
suri its fre cours, than from atriging its fredom, and puting varios 
- miles reBraints to dijhres and criple the endevors of the induftrios. 
‘ib the difcufion of theje maters to lefen the comon prejudices and pafions 
‘mankind, and pofes them with a truth I am foticitaus they foou'd 
und to, cubich is, that it is uterly iimpofible for trafic to florifh bhapily 
sgn RANE principles. . 

The fyle of the above imitation is indeed fubfervient to the pur- 
a of introducing as large a {pecimen of the Author’s mode of 
sing, as could be exhibited in a {mall co:npafs ; and he will not 


ipess 1 


veys with injuftice. After all, it is mortifying to obferve the in- 





;proad day light; and who is openly convicted of adulterating the 
Fixdard of the Englith tongue. So hard is it to acquire a thorough 





wee 


ovledge Of tne human heart, and fo little are mankind to be 


The title page of this whimfical tract, declares it to be a fecond 
dition; but we do not remember to have feen it before, and we 
hold certainly have recollected it. From the peculiarities in 
stich the Author indulges himfelf, we apprehend he is no common 
witer in any fenie of the word: the firit edition may therefore have 
walited only of a few copies, and circulated among his private 
giends, without being advertifed ; or might have been foon called in 
‘receive its prelent émprovements. It is not ealy to account fora 
ieond imprefion on the common principles of trade. 

Art. 30. Lhe Chains of Slavery. A Work wherein the Clan- 

dyiiae and Viliaznous Attempts of P«inces to ruin Liberty, are 

pointed out, and the dreadful Scenes of D-spotism difclofed. 

To which is prefixed an Addrefs to the Electors of Great Britain, 

inorder to draw their ‘Timely Attention to the Choice of Proper 

RepkesENTATIViSinthenext PARLIAMENT. 4to. 128, fewed. 

Payne. 1774. 

There are many important obfervations in this work, refpeSing 
the principles and practices of De/poti/m, by which nations are brought 
tflavery and ruin. 

This performance is intended as an alarm-bell, to roufe and terrify 
u. The perfon who pulls the rope, tugs it with all his might, and 
puts himfelf into a violent heat; like a fiery, ill-broken fteed, who 
prances, chafes, and frets, without making much progrefs on the 
10a. 

In plain language, the Authar, though he poffeffes a confiderable 
fund of knowlege relative to his fubject, writes with too much in- 
tmperance, and too little regard to decency, to effect any great 
good by a publication, the very title-page of which is enough to pre- 
judice ali but the lowelt of the vulgar againtt him: and we may, in- 
ited, refer to it, as a fullicient fpecimen of the writer’s manner of 
Wating the lord’s anointed, and the rulers of the people. 
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Art. 3t- The Liberty of the Prefs confidered; addreffed 
Quickfand, imploring his Protection. By Magna C 
Wecds. Svo. 1s. Bew. 1774. 

Warm, rhapfodical declamation in behalf of liberty jn gene 

+ ee : ‘ ral 
and the liberty of the prefs in particular. We approve the atrier 
but we cannot praife the writer, whofe zeal outftrips his judgment 
and fometimes even leaves both fenfe and grammar behind: 25 — 
he fays—‘ If our prefent governors had any latent defigns againt th 
liberty of the prefs, they are in fo much want of money, that the 
is no danger from them, becaufe they well know the vat ete 
arifing from ihe fale of the news-papers, magazines, and other fra 
thoughts, would be much lefiened, &c.’ 

Pofiibly the mzffake in the above paflage may have proceeded from 
fome accident of the prefs; and we the rather fufpeéct that this jg 
the cafe, becaufe we find no other flip, of equal magnitude, ip the 
pamphlet. 

Art. 32. The Report of the Lords Cometttees, appointed by th, 
Houfe of Lords to inquire into the feveral Proceedings in the Colony 
of Maffachufett’s Bay, in oppofition to the Sovereignty of his 
Majeity, in his Parliament of Great Britain, over that Province. 
and alfo what hath paffed in this Houfe relative thereto, from the 
firit Day of January, 1764. 8vo. 2s. bingley. 1774, 

Be it known that we difclaim all critical jurifdiction over the houfe 
of Lords collectively ; being content with thewing our power when. 
ever we can catch a ftragoling peer fauntering alone in the fields of 
literature: where it is as prefumptuous to carry a pen without a 
qualification, as it might be deemed for a lackland reviewer to carry 
a gun over any of their terreftrial manors, y 
Art..33. The Advantages of an Alliance with the Great Mogil, 

In which are principally confidered three Points of the higheft im. 

portance to the Britifh Nation. 1. The immediate Prefervation, 

and future Profperity of the Eaft India Company. 2. ‘The fegal 

Acquifition of an immenfe Revenue to Great Britain. 3. The 


to Lord 


harta 10 


Promoting a vait Increafe in the Exports of Britith Manufaétures, ; 


By John Morrifon, Efq; General, and Commander in Chief of the 

Great Mogul’s Forces; Ambaffador Extraordinary, and Plenipo- 

tentiary to his Majefty George III. King of Great Britain, France 

and Ireland, &c. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Cadell. 1774. 

It is faid that great wit to madnefs is allied. It may be faid that 
madnefs feems, in a variety of cafes, very nearly.to border upon wit, 
There is fomething plaufible and dazzling at firft fight, in the reve- 
ries of this pompous and opinionated Commander in Chief, and 
Plenipotentiary ; but our men of bufinefs of all parties have in ge- 
neral fmiled at, and negleéted them. We think the pamphlet, 
however, amufing; and fhould have read it with more pleafure, if 
it had been intitled the adventures of John Morrifon, bfq; Gene 
ral, &c. 

The enterprizing {pirit of Mr. Morrifon may be very proper in 20 
officer ; at leait, one who is to advance himfelf in the Eaift Indies; 
but his plan of an alliance is laid down on too large a {cale for his 


political genius, He views things only in their firft and immediate 
effetiss 
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=, One age would produce confequences, upon his own prin- 
let which would deftroy every end that he propofes. His pro- 
“1 would have been, that the King of Great Britain, now govern- 
ea country become almoft bankrupt; and having great trouble 
am the humours Of an obitinate people, fhould fet of with his 
saci parliament, army, and navy 5 fettle on the banks of the 
ganges; enter into an alliance with Shah Allum ; play the devil 
sith all the Soubabs, and Nabobs, and Rajahs 5 and eftablith a 
sighty empire In the Eatt. We think this as pra@icable as General 


ut. 34. 4 Crilecticn of Letters and Effays in favour of Public 
Lilerty, firft publifhed in the News-papers, in the Years 1764, 65, 
66, 67, 68, 9, and 1770. By an amicable Band of Well withers 
to the Religious and Civil Rights of Mankind. 3 Vols. 1izmo. 
gs bound. Wilkie. 1774. 

ris well known there are many excellent effays occafionally to be 
stwith in Our numerous morning and evening papers, which me- 
‘tprefervation ; the collection of which was the original, and bett, 
dea of monthly magazines. If from this fpecimen, the fafhion 
sould fucceed, of fugitive writers reprinting their fcattered lucu- 
vations, we fhall quickly be as well furnifhed with volumes of tem- 
wary controverfy, and mifcellaneous eflays, as we have, for fome 
wars palt, been with novels: the only difcouragement to fuch pub- 
iations may be, that they will probably appear more interefting to 
ie writers, than to the public; who may have been fufficiently grati- 
id with their firit appearance on the immediate occaiions. Even the 
went of the celebrated Funzus will not long furvive the memory of 
winy little tranfient circumitances, fo happily glanced at by a keen 
it, the edge of which will be blunted, when the occafions are no 
ager underttood, 

The fubjects of thefe let:ers are various, but chiefly confift of ani- 
madverfions on the conduct of the Englifh clergy, the late tender- 
th of the church toward papilts, the appointment of a Romith 
ihop over Quebec, the fcheme of introducing epifcopal govern- 
atntin the other colonies, the controverfy concerning a reformation 
tthe thirty-nine articles, the character of Abp. Secker, &c. We 





wetold that the far greater part of thefe letters owed their exiftence 
pthe accidental meeting of a few gentlemen, at a place of public 
tort in the jammer, of the year 1764; who though unknoWn to 
ith other before that time, were not long in mutually difclofing their 
mnon attachment to the principles of public liberty. 


Mh 35. An Effay concerning the Eftablifhment of a National Bank . 


7 in Ireland, 8vo. 18. Robinfon. 1774. 

This Author appears to underitand his fubje%; but we think he 
‘ites tather unteclingly, when {peaking of the national funds, he 
“sy “ Were the public debts annihilated, it may be alledged that 
“tateen thoufand ftock-holders would want fubfillance; but more 
ee thoufand other fubjeéts would then gain a livelihocd ; 
Ol to ihe fame taxes ftill to be raifed and ipent in the 
© pamphlet is wholly political, and of fuch a nature as not 
Wadaitt of extracts or abridgement; we fill therefore only 


lay 


‘eal 





\orrifon’s plan, and much more fublime and clever. W. 
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lay before our readers the Author’s concluding paflage: © The ¢fs, 
blifhment (of a national bank in Ireland) comprehends three great 
objects, the furnilhing money to borrowers on more reafonable terms, 
the raifing the grand pledge ‘of land in Ireland one fourth or one third 
more, and the affuring to the whoie community the never failing Va. 
lue of the {mali diminutive pledges that are daily pafling from | hand 
to hand, all of which would contrive greatly to advance the opu. 
lence, and confeque ntly the power of the ftate. As the fubject | 
have muaned of is extremely intricate, I hope for indulgence, i in cafe 


ome part of my reafoning fhould not have that convincing evidence 


which I have ttudioufly endeavoured to throw on al} of ir, Every 
thing tending to illuftrate the nature of the circulation of the blood 
is yet far from being analized ; neverthelefs all the world are now 
convinced, that life depends on that circulation ; and that it is much 
better for the body to have the veius filled with blood than with 
water. The lat fentence m: ay poiibly refer to the excefs of paper 
money on private credit. But however hurtful or fraudulent that 
may have proved ; nothing can be more unjuit or vile than that de. 
{truction of the public funds, to which numbers have entrutted their 
whole fortunes, concerning which this Writer appears to {peak fo 
coolly in the paragraph above quoted. . 
Art, "26. Additicnal Preface to a Pamphlet, entitled, an Appeal 
to the Public, on the Subje& of ihe Natianal Debt 5 containing Objer. 
wations on the Present State of the Kingdom, nit roftcel to its 
Trade, Debts, Taxes, and Paper Credit, Svo. 6d. Cadell. 1774 
We thall refer our readers fora particular account of Dr. Price’s 
appeal to the 26th Volume of our Review, P 402: and fhall con. 
tent ourfelves with oneextract from this preface to the 3d edition. 
fiver fince the revolution, (fays the Author) ‘ Paper-credit and 
taxes have been increaiine together —When moaerate, thele promi: 
trade by quickening induiiry, fupplying a medium of apo and 
producing antes, But when excefive, they rut trade, by 
rendering the means of fubfiftence too dear, diitrefiing the poor, and 
railing the price of sorte and manuiactures, ‘They are now among 
us inthis fate of excefs: and, in< — tion with fome other cual 
have brought us intoa fituation which is, Ithink, unparalleled in te 
hiftory of m neal ~ Hanging c~ paper, and yet weighed down by 
heavy burdens, Trade neceflary Lo enable us to fupport an Gfol- 
mous debt ; ad vet that debt, togcther with an excefs of paper 
money, working continually towards the deftruCtion of trade. —Pub- 


. #lic fpirit, i inde pendence and virtue undermined by luxury 3 and yet 


Juxury necefiary to our exiftence »—O: her kingdoms have enacted 
{um ptuary laws for fupprefi ing luxury.— Were we te do this with 
any confiderabie eect, the conicquence might prove fatal.—In fhor, 
were our people to avoid deftr oyin ~ themie slyes by intemperance, 0 
only to ieave off the ule of one or two foreizn weeds, the reventt 
would become deficient, and a public bankruptcy might enfue.—Os 
fuch ground it is impofhble that any kingdom fhould ftand long. 
A dreadful convuifion cannot be very diftant. The next war 
fcarcely Jeave a chance ior ¢ {cap ing it. but we aret chreatened with 
it fooner.—An open rupture with our colonies might bring it 01 in 


mediately. 
ye R- -S- Misceé! 
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MISCELLANEOU 5S. 


Art. 37- 4 Critiéal Enquiry inta the Legality of Proceedings con 
Jfequent of ‘the lite Gold Ac? : Reflegions on bia pe faid AX; Explanations 
refpecting Debafement: And cajual Remarks on the Nature, par Value, 

and — of cur Gold and Silver Ceinage. 8v0, 1386 

Owen. 1774+ , 

This enquiry, as far as it immediately concerns the late gold att, 
is founded on the following preliminary obiervations ; viz, that a 
pound weight troy is 5760 grains, from which deducting 22 ' grains, 
there will remain 5737 ) grains, which produce 445 guineas, or 
gol. 148. Od5 the one twelfth of which fem is 31. 17s. tcd.z3 
but this is not the twelfth part 5760 grains, or a full pound weicht 
troy. And hence it is inferred, that 31. 17s. 10d. + is not the true 
yalue of an ounce of coined gold, though it is the ftandard value of an 
ounce of bullion ; and that thofe who {ell light money ought to re- 
ceive gold of equal weight: whereas the light money that is fold at 
the bank isonly paid for in current guineas, "fo that the feller has not 
an ounce for an ounce, but § 1s defrauded’ of the difference ; and 
if he is paid in full weight guineas, he lofes the legal allowance of 
remedy or counterpoife, or one of them, as it may happen. Our 
Author likewife objecis to the ‘ arbitrary determination’ of the 
weight of current guineas ; ; for he apprehends, that the diminution, 
which is at fix grains to-day, may be at four to morrow, and fo on 
tothe total annihilation of ail he is worth. This, he harfaly deno- 
minates a § grofs impofition on the pubtic, firft bearing down the 
market by forcing on it a floed of light guineas, then making it 
neceflary to fell fuch guineas at the low market price, under intrin- 
fic value.” In the proiccution of his enquiry he obferves , that, ‘ if 
the government coin ten thoufand pound weight of gold, and from 
each pound ang. deduct 224 grains, there is taken from the 
whole 381b. * 70z. 1o dwt. 20¢r. amounting to 1691 guincas, or 
1751. tis. the which ium in every 10,000 pound weight coined, 
is fo much Sp geaget loft to each individual, who fells or pays 
ight gold at 31. 17s. 10d. 4 the ounce ; besides what they may lofe 
in future, by Seth of current Guineas not wanting quite iix grains 
when ever the board of treafury fhad! pieafe to diétate an allowance 
of a lefs number of grains in the guinea; a matter, for certain plain 
reaions, not far diftant. And as the 22+ grains. is paid for and 

allowed by the public out of 15,c¢c 1. railed on them by appropriate 
duties, it is evident, beyond cont radict: ion, that tax is paid twice 
over; but inte whofe hands the benefit comes of the above difference, 


It is prefumed the parhament will a in gveition ’—* hence a guef- 
bon re refults, what becomes of the 22 $ grains count erpoile, deducted 


“0m each pound of coincd gold? | can readily anfwer the queftion, 
in refpect to the bank, the refiners, and other pediing purchafers of 
light guineas; but to whofe account the 224 grains is placed, > ty 


~“- 


= ‘who take light guineas in the receipt Of ta ixes, at 3t. 17 


/ %e 
lod 


* the ounce, is not apparent: becaule, if that is not acecunted 
for, the public pay the charge twice over, in the is,cocl. and in 
eee 





* The 70z. 1c dwt. 20g¢r. is not 


included in this calculation: 
9h 8s. sd. ! is to be added. 
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the counterpoife; and if accounted for, is equally an injury to jp. 
dividuals; tank, perhaps, into fome private purfe, by a very new 
project, very little to the honour of the treafury, or the magis fama 
quam vi of the ftate: And very different from the reputation and 
rectitude of King William’s miniftry, who to par the counterpoife jn 
the reccipt of taxes, allowed fixpence in the ounce: and to balance 
the deficiency of thofe who brought light filver into the mint, had 
two-pence the ounce, and the benefit of the counterpoife ; that is to 
fay, had weight for weight in coined money. But that miniftry had 
a Newton and a Locke to confult, who were not only knowing, but 
impartial, and difdained to advife the pitiful finking the dedudtion 
on the people.’ 

From thefe fpecimens our readers will form no very high opinion 
of this critical enquirer’s talents as a writer; and probably no very 
favourable one of his abilities as a calculator and financier. Many 
of the refle€tions however that cccur in the courfe of this enquiry 
are juit and pertinent, though not always exprefled with that decent 
refpe&t for men in public ftations, nor with that grammatical pro- 
pricty, which we might reafonably expect. There is an obfcurity 
in our Author’s reafoning, and an inaccuracy in his language, which 


the attentive and candid reader muft condemn. R.-g 
o 


Art. 38. 4 Difcuffion of fome ImporTANT and Uncertain 
Points iz Chronology, in a Series of Letters, addreffed to the Reverend 
Dr. Buata, Prebendary of Weftminfier. By Fohn Kennedy, Au- 
thor of the Complete Syftem of Aflronomical Chronology, un- 
folding the Scriptures. 8vo. 1s. Davis. 1773. 

A feries of calculations, purfued with great labour, in the view 
of afcertaining the true coincidence of the Fulian with the Egyptian 
year, and confequently of difcovering a very material error in the 
chronological computations of the famous Abp. Uther, by which 
our modern chronologers have been generally mifled. A mittake of 
four years in ettimating the age of the world, is a matter, in one 
view, of little confequence, as it bears a very {mail proportion to 
the whole interval of more than 57c0 years from the zra of the cre- 
ation, to the prefent times ; yet it muft neceflarily affect many fub- 
ordinate @ras, and more efpecially that coincidence of events, which 
is marked out in our moft approved chronological tables, Mr. X— 
undertakes to point out and rectify this miltake; to determine, by 
means of this correction, the true year of the world, and to remove 
many difficulties which have hitherto perplexed the general fyftem of 
chronology. How far he has fucceeded, is fubmitted to the judg- 
ment of the public. 

As Dr. Blair has followed U/ser’s computations in the conftruction 
of his elegant and ufeful tables, our Author addreffes his enquiries 
and fuppoied difcoveries more immediately to him. 

In this intricate and laborious inquiry, he propofes to examine 
feveral lunar eclipfes, recorded by Psclemy in his Almageft, and tom 
ve'tigate, by a calculation of thete eclipfes from his data, the months 
and days of the Julian year, correfponding aftronomically with the 
months and days of the Egyptiaz year, affigned in the Almage?. The 
firit of thefe cclipfes is related by Prolemy, to have happened on the 


z,th of Shoth, in the year of Nabonafer 27, which our — 
affigns 
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BCL aii, it coincides with 3283 : " ‘fe ne i in this initance, there i Is 3 


difference of four years. 
} z . 1 . 7 
Ic would require more socom than we can allot to an article, in 


which many of our readers will think themtelves —_ intereiled, to 
prefent the public, through the medium of on ir journal, with the re- 
eular pr xcels of our Author’s calculations, and to pive them a fair 
sportunity of judging, how far we may rely on the principles which 


{ 7) 7 . 
he adopts, and the method which he purfues. dr. arr, however, 
. nd a . . . 
and ijome sth er ai tror nomers to whom the province Of rey LETOLNE thefe 





letters prim. arily belongs, and who are addrefled by Mr. AK- for 
this peepte will, we apprehend, think 3: worth while to examine 
the juttn efs of his computations and conclufions, It 1s unqueftiona- 
bly of great importance to trace the correfpondence of the Eeyptian 
to the Fulian year 5 and Mr. A—’s attempt will on this account be 


> 


very favourably received. R--§. 


Art. 39. An Hiftsrical Account , Coffer. With an Enzraving 
and Pet tanical D:/ crit L10n of the 7 ree vy To UW AY hb are add: ¢ fundey 
Papers rela:ive to its Culture and L he, , as an ahuels f Diet and of 
Commerce. Publifhed by John Ellis. . ..S. gto. 35. 6d. 
(With the Print coloured, 2s. 6d.) Dill lye 774. 

fe have no account of coffce earlier than the 15th century: an 

Arabian manufcript informs us, that it was firft introduced into 
Aden, a city of Aralia Felix, by mere accident. Gemaleddin, the 

mufti of this city, recolle¢ting that he had feen it ufed by his porn 

trymen in Perfia, had recourife to it in an illnefs, and found grea 

relieffrom it. Among other good effects he found that it prev mak 
diowzinels without doing i injury tothe conititution ; and on this ace 
count, he recommended it (Oo >the Derviies, to enable them to pafs 
the night, with greater attention and zcal, in the exercifes of devo- 
tion. “His example cave it rr setae and it came into gencral ufe. 

Before this time, coffee was hardly known in Pertia, ana little ufed 

in Arabia, where the tree grew. From Aden it paffed into feveral 

neighbouring towns, and w ts much ute.l by the religious Mahome- 
tans. B y dk yrees it Wi we dran i 10 prec at qué anit ies att th = public Cc coftee- 
houfes, v where the people ailem@bicd and purfued a variety of amufe- 
ments, which gave offence to the rigid Mahometans: and govern- 
ment was obliged occafionally to ioterfere, and to reftrain the ufe 
of it. Inthe year 15:4, couee became known to the inhabitants 
of ¢ Conitantinople, and was publickly fold in a coffee houfe, ele- 
gantly atted for that purpofe: and though it was condemned by the 
Mufti, in confequence of the clamours excited againit the prevailing 
ile of 1t, coffee was (all dr ani in private houfes; and the officers of 
the police allowed it to be fold, ou paying a tax, and under certain 
reftriciions. It was not done, however, before thefe reftrictions were 
removed, and the fale of it became more general than it had ever 
been. It is reckoned that as much is {pent by private families in 
the article of coffee at Conitaniinople, 2s in wine at Paris. The 
cuftom of drinking coffee is fo general, that you are as much fo- 
licited there for money to drink cofce, as you are here for money 
to drink your health in wine er beer: and among the legal caufes 
of divorce, the refufal to fupply a wife with coffee is one. Coffee 


Rev, June, 1774. Kk was 
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was not introduced into the weftern parts of Europe, ’till about the 
middle of the 17th century: the Venetians were the firft who jim. 
ported it, and the cuftom of drinking it in France, (at Paris in 
particular) was eftablifhed in the year 1669, during the flay of the 
Ambaffador from Sultan Mahomet the fourth in that city. The fir 
ufe of coffee in London, was earlier than at Paris: for in 1652, the 
Greek fervant of a Turky merchant opened a houfe for the fale 
of it in George Yard, Lombard-Street. The firft mention that js 
made of it in the ftatute books is, in the year 1660, when a dut 

of four-pence was laid on every gallon of coffee made and fold, to 
be paid by the maker: And in 1675, King Charles iffued a procla. 
mation, to fhut up the coffee-houfes, becaufe they were feminaries of 
fedition. Asto the culture of coffee, we fhall only obferve, that, in 
1727, the French conveyed fome plants to Martinico; from whence 
it moft probably fpread to the neighbouring iflands: for, in the year 
1732,.it was cultivated in Jamaica, and an at pafled to encourage 
it’s growth in that ifland. We fhall conclude this article with a 
few obfervations, extracted from a letter written by Dr. Fothergill 
to the Author. ) 

“* In refpect to real ufe, and as a part of our food, I have no 
evidence to induce me to think that coffee is inferior to tea, That, 
in refpect to the national ceconomy, the benefit of our colonies, 
and the lives of the feamen, every circumftance concurs to give coffee 
the preference. It is raifed by our fellow fubjects, paid for by our 
manufactures, and the produce ultimately brought to Great Britain. 
That the great obftacle to a more general ufe of coffee is, the very 
high duty andexcife.” (Not lets than one filling and ten-pence per 
pound weight.) ‘* That leffening the duty would not leffen the reve- 
nue; fmuggling would be difcouraged, and an increafed confump- 
tion would make up the deficiency to the treafury. The planters 
would be induced to cultivate coffee with more care, was there a 
better market for it. That, as little planters might be enabled to 
fubfit by raifing coffee, &c. their numbers would increafe, and add 
to the ftrength of the feveral iflands; as Europeans might endure 
the labour requifite for cultivation.” 
Art. 40. The Grammarian’s Vade-mecum, or Pocket companion : 

Difpofed in Alphabetical order. Defigned as an affiftance to the 

Memory of young Beginners; and alfo as a ready Method of recoe 

vering a perfect Knowledge of Grammar, when it has been lof 

through inattention, or want of practice. By a private: Tutor, 

1zmo. 1s. Bound. Brown. 1774. 

Thofe perfons who are unacquainted with the meaning of the terms 
of grammar, will find this little book to be of ufe, as it will furnith 
them eafily with this knowledge. By having it continually with 
them, they will generally be enabled to underftand terms of this kind, 
which may occur either in reading or converfation. The Author 
adds a very fhort dialogue toward the end of his performance, in 
which he directs the fuppofed young lady his pupil, to lay in a ftore 
of fynonimous words, that fhe may not be obliged always to exprefs 
the fame idea juft in the fame manner, without attending to which, 
he fays, a miferable barrennefs or want of ingenuity, will manifet 
_ itfelf in conyerfation and in writing. He offers fome inftances to illuf- 
trate 
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trate his obfervation, which on the whole is juft: but it may at the 
fame time be proper that pupils fhould be guarded againft, a multi- 

licity of words, while there is a barrennefs of ideas. and alfo againft 
that great nicety and fcrupulofity which produces a precife and for- 
mal manner of writing and converfing, much more difguiting than 
any little inaccuracies of expreffion. oa 
Art. 41. Familiar Letters, on a Variety of important and in- 

terefting Subjeéts. From Lady Hariet Morley, and others, 8vo. 

ss. Cadell. 1774. . 

There is fo much good fenfe in thefe letters, and fuch a variety 
of entertaining ftories, fketches of characters, moral obfervations, 
&c. &c. that we are really forry to fee the language frequently dif- 

raced by low phrafes, and Scotticifms. Would the Writer procure, 
. a fecond edition, the corrections of fome friend, who is a perfect 
mafter of the Englith, his book, we doubt not, might gain the ap- 
“probation of the public, and contribute, with the better fort of the 
novel kind, to the inftruction, as well as amufement of its readers. 
Art. 42. 4 Letter to the Solicitor-General: being an Appendix 
toa Pamphlet lately publifhed, entitled, An Appeal to the Public, 

relative to a Caufe lately determined in the Court of Chancery; &c. 

Folio. 6d. Wheble. 

Mr. Mawhood’s appeal to the public was the fubje& of Art. 35, in 
our laft month’s catalogue. In this fupplementary letter he fammons 
the Solicitor General, (who, he fays, was his leading counfel) be- 
fore the bar of the public, charging him with having occafioned the 
fuppreflion, or mifreprefentation, of certain proofs which were ne- 
— to the fupport of his caufe: to the great injury of this com- 
plainant. 

MATHEMATICAL and PHILOSOPHICA. 
Art. 43. Brief Remarks upon Mr. Facob’s Treatife on Wheel-Car- 

riages. By Daniel Bourn. svo. 18. Crowder. 1773. 

An illiberal attack on Mr, Jacob, and on the committee of mecha- 
nics in the Society of Arts, &c. from which we can only learn, that 
Mr. B. feems to be very angry, and difpofed to fall out with every 

pody. who comes in his way. 
Art. 44. Four introduédtory Leéiures in Natural Philofophy *. 
12mo, 2s. Printed at Dublin, and fold in London by Nourfe. 

1774. 

Thefe lectures contain a compendious abftract of the fundamental 
principles of philofophy. The feveral Newfonian rules of philofo- 
phifing, the properties of matter, the laws of motion, and the pow- 


ers that produce it, are familiarly and intelligibly explained ; and. 


the whole is comprized within a very fmall compafs. And though 
thefe theets contain no new difcovery, they furnifh a very ufeful in- 
troduction to the ftudent in philofophy, and not an unacceptable 
vade mecum to the more accomplifhed. ‘They are by no means un- 
worthy of that ingenious profeffor to whom, we fufpect, they may 
be afcribed, but rather add to the reputation he has already acquired. 
He concludes his fourth lefture with the following paragraph : 
‘From the increafe of motion in elaftic bodies, a reafon may be 
drawn for the augmentation of found in fpeaking trumpets; for as 


* Suppofed to be the work of Dr. Hamilton of Dublia, 
Kk 2 the 
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the {peaking trumpet is narroweit at the mouth-piece, and thence 
widens and enlarges continually to the extremity, the air within j; 
which is an elaitic fluid, may be coniidered as divided into a great 
number of cylindrical bodies of very {mall but equal altitudes, the 
bafis of the firft being equal to the aperture of the trumpet to which 
the mouth is applied, and the bafis of the reft increafing one above 
another as they are more and more removed from the mouth ; upon 
which account the motion that is imprefled by the force of the voice 
On the firft cylindrical body of air, grows greater in the fecond, and 
greater flill in the third, and fo on, till at length, at the exit of the 
tube, it becomes fo great as to magnify the found very confiderably,’ 

In page 80, lecture 3, there is a miftake, which has efcaped ei- 
ther the tranfcriber or corrector of the prefs; for the excefs of the 
equatoreal diameter above that of the polar is ftated at 17;', miles, 
and not, as it fhould bave been, at 34 miles. 

B-s, 


NAVIGATION. 

Art. 45. 4 Treatife of Maritime Surveying. In two Parts, 
With a prefatory Effay on Draughts and Surveys. By Murdoch 
Mackenzie, Senior, late Maritime Surveyor in his Majefty’s Ser. 
vice. gto. 6s. Dilly. 1774. 

A very complete and ufeful treatife, in which no inftructions are 
omitted that are either effentiallv or incidentally neceffary to the 
bufinels of coaff furveying. And they have this confiderable advant-' 
age to recommend them, that they are the dictates of experience, 
The furveyor in general, and the praclical aftronomer likewife, may 
derive many ufeful hints.from this performance ; though it is prin. 
cipally intended for the information of our nautical gentlemen. 

In a country like ours, a fubje& of this kind deferves particular 
attention ; and yet it is a fubjeét which has been too generally ne- 
glefed. It is no uncommon complaint, that many of our charts 
are notorioufly defeétive and faulty ; were the teachers of navigation 
to enlarge their plan, and to make this branch of practical geome- 
try the object of their ttudy and inftruction, many errors might be 
corrected by the navigators themfelves, and many inconveniences and 


giangers might be avoided. R-s. 
RetiGciouws and CONTROVERSIAL. 








Art. 46. The Book cf Common Prayer reformed, upon the Plan 
of the late Dr. Samuel Clarke: together with the Pfalms of David; 
for the Ufe of the Chapel in Effex Street. 8vo. 4s. Johnfon. 
1774. | | 
We cannot give a more fatisfactory account of this fpecimen of a 

reformed liturgy, than that which Mr. Lindley, the Author, has him- 

felf given, at the end of his fermcon preached at the opening of the 

chapel in Effex-houfe, Aprilizth. See Rev. for April, p. 334. 

‘ When the defien of a more fcriptural form of worfhip was firft 
propofed to be put in pragtice, upon the plan of the late Dr. Samuel 
Clarke, fome friends advifed to print the liturgy of the church of 
England, with his emendations, and to make ufe of it, exaétly as he 
had /eft it. The fame has been fince much recommended by others. 
And it were to have been withed that this reformed liturgy might have 
come out quite fheltered under the name of that great man, and 
called intirely his. | 
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‘ But it would have been an injury to his memory, to have pro- 
poled that for a juft model of public worhhip under his fanctions 
which he was very far from intending to be fuch. 

‘ His principal attention and care feem to have, been employed in 
rectifying the great errors concerning the edjec# of religious worship, 
which obtained in the national church, of which he was member, 
and one of its greateft ornaments. In doing this, he nobly ventured 
«follow the leading of holy fcripture, however contrary to the 
eceived doctrines ; and blotted cut or changed fuch prayers and invo- 
cations as were addreffed to Chrif?, or the holy /pirit, and not to the One 
God, the Father. 

‘ In his examination of the book of Common Prayer, as he pafled 
slong, he alfo noted and changed many of the fentiments and expref- 
fons, Which he judged improper or wrong. 

é But it fell not within his purpofe, to remark or cenfure fuch ob- 
vious imperfections of that book, which had been pointed out before 
by others, and could hardly efcape the obfervation of any one, when- 
ever it fhould come under a general review: I mean, the frequent 
return of the Lord’s Prayer, and of the like requefts in other prayers; 
the repetition of two Creeds, within a fhort {pace one after another ; 
the confufion * occafioned by what were at firit three ditiinét fervices, 
and repeated at different hours, being thrown all together, and 
blended into one +: from which it happens, that at the end of one 
part, we are difmiffed with a concluding prayer, and folemn blefling, 
and immediately after begin the circle of our devotions again: faults 


thefe not of our ever honoured reformers, but of us, their lefs care. 


ful and more indolent fucceffors. Thefe blemifhes therefore, were 
of neceflity to be removed. 

‘Some pafiages retained by Dr. Clarke, have been omitted f+ ; 
and fome farther alterations and additions have been made: ail 
which are fubmitted to the judgment of the ferious and diligent 
reader of holy feripture. In the devotional part, wherever any 
change has been made, care has been taken not to lofe that fimpli- 
city of fentiment, and eafy flow of pious and natural eloquence, for 
which many parts of our antient liturgy are juftly admired, 

‘The occalional prayers and thankigivings have been for the pre- 
{nt omitted. Perhaps it may not be ami(s always to referve to the 
oficlating minifter, the liberty of introducing fuitable prayers of his 
own compoiing, on fuch emergencies as can with dilliculty be pro- 
vided for before hand, 

‘ The obfervation of Chriffmas day, Good Friday, Eafter day, the 
Afcenfion, and Whitfunday ; {till kept up, as being memorials of the 
principal facts concerning our Saviour Chriit, aad the cilablifhmenr 
of his religion in the world. The /aints days, as they are called, are 
fallen into almoft univerfal néglect, and ferve chieily for civil pur- 
poles; fave that now and then they help to bring back a Proteltant 





* The Morning Prayer was at firft read at fixin the morning: the 
Communion Service at nine, or foon after; and a little before that, 
the Litany. 

+t Thus, for example, the Od/ecrations, as they are called, in the 
Litany, are left out : By the holy incarnation, &c. although Dr. Clarke 


‘hanges them to be an addrefs to God, and act to Chrift, 
to 
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to the bofom of Popery, by their too near affinity to that mother of 
fuperitition and idolatries. ‘I hey are therefore intirely left out, 

* The appointment of the Litany to be read only on fuch days 
as the Lord’s Supper is adminiftred, correfponds with the ow 
of the original compilers of the liturgy. For our ecclefiaftical hif. 
tory informs us, that the Litany was defigned to be a kind of pre- 
— to the Communion, and to be read a little before that office 

egan. 

‘ The morning fervice, on the days that the Lord’s fupper is ad. 
miniitered, is fomewhat fhorter than at other times; and the intro. 
du&tory part of the Communion Service is laid afide as unneceffary ; 
by which the whole is much abridged. And it is hoped, that ali 
that join in the former, will attend the latter. For it is-in itfelf moft 
unreafonable, and wholly unprecedented in the Apaftles times, that 
any fhould join in the devotions of the church, and not join in re- 
ceiving the Lord’s Supper a part of thofe devotions; but not more 
facred than the reft, nor requiring any different religious difpofition 
of mind or preparation for st. 

‘ Dr. Clarke made many alterations in the Baptifmal office, which 
was much incumbered with a continual reference to the abftrufe me- 
taphyfical doctrines of election and original fin. But he does not 
appear to have fufliciently difentangled it. A ftri€t adherence to holy 
fcripture, and the fimplicity of the inftitution, has been aimed at in 
the additional parts of this fervice. | 

‘ The promifcuous reading of the Pfalms having been long matter 
of complaint; the appointment of thefe, and of the Leflons, feems 
properly left to the difcretion of the minitter.’ 

We cannot take leave of this article in fitter terms than thofe which 
Mr. Lindfey has chofen for the motto to his fermon above quoted, viz. 

‘© The true unity of Chriftians confifts not in unity of opinion in the 
bond of ignorance, or unity of praaice in the bond of dypocrify, but in 
the unity of the /pirit in the bond of peace.” 

Dr. Clarke’s Sermons, vol. iii. p. 316, 

Art. 47. Religious Intolerance no part of the general Plan either of 
the Mefaic or Cériftian Difpenfation. Proved by {criptural Inferences 
and Deduétions, after a Method entirely new. 8vo. 18. Glous 

cefter, printed by Raikes, and fold by Rivington in London. 1774. 

It would have been of great advantage and honour to religion, if 
its advocates had generally poffeffed the fpirit and temper of Doctor 
Tucker. Our religious tenets are probably much infuenced by our 
natural difpofitions ; and every man whofe temper is not fo good as 
the Doétor’s, will be inclined to difpute his principle. We, how- 
ever, think it a candid and noble one; and hating perfecution of 
every fpecies, and under every pretence, we readily affent to infer- 
ences and deductions. We fear there are not many of his brethren 
who will be pleafed with his charity, or be properly affected and im- 
proved by fuch fentiments as the following : 

‘ The upfhot of the whole is this: Reafon and perfuade, intreat 
and importune as much as you can: preach the word; be inilant in 
feafon, out of feafon, reprove, rebuke, exhort with all long-fuffering 
and doétrine: but ufe no violence ; and be content with thofe me- 
thods of propagating and preferving the gofpel of Chriit which he 
himfelf both prefcribed and prattifed. The wrath of man worketh 
not the righteoufnefs of God.’ We 
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Ve moft fincerely recommend this excellent pamphlet to the pe- 
eyfal of all our contending divines. : : 
Art. 48. A brief and difpaffionate View of the Difficulties attending 

ge Trinitarian, Arian, and Socinian Syftems. Occafioned by the 
‘tferce Controverfies now on foot in divers Parts of the Kingdom 

refpecting thofe Subjects; and defigned to affift the candid, hum- 

ble, and modeft Inquirers in their Searches after Gofpel Truths. By 

Jofiah Tucker, D. D. Dean of Gloucefter. 8vo. 3d. Gloucefter 

printed, and fold by Rivington in London. 1774. 

This little pamphlet breathes the fame Chriftian temper which has 


generally marked the writings of the dean of Gloucefter. W. 


Art. 49« 4n Addrefs to Proteflant Diffenters, on the Subject o 
giving the Lord’s Supper to Children. By Jofeph Prieftley, LL. D. 
F.R.S. 8vo. 1s Johnfon. 1773. 

Dr. Prieftley tells us, that the fubject of his addrefs was almoft as 
new to himfelf, as it can be to any perfons who meet with his pub- 
ication. But having been more converfant with the ancient Chrif- 
tian writers, and alfo having met with Dr, Peirce’s effay on the fub- 
jet, he fays, he is now, ‘on mature confideration, fully fatisied, 
that infant communion, as well as infant bapti/m, was the moft antient 
cuftom in the Chriflian church, and therefore that the praétice is of 
apoftolical and confequently of divine authority.’ 

After endeavouring to fhew that this was the ancient and early 
practice of the church, he inquires how it came to be laid afide; 
and he concludes, that the denial of the cup tothe latety, and re- 
fufing the Lord’s fupper to infants, ‘ had their rife from the fame 
cafe, and took place about the fame time, and not til! the doétrine 
of tranfubftantiation was fully eftablifhed, which was about the 
twelfth century. 

As children are early brought by confiderate and ferious parents 
or governors to attend public worthip, by which means their minds 
afoeime impreffed with a notion of its obligation and importance, 

er future attendance is fecured, and their rational and voluntary 
attachment to it accelerated; the fame advantages, the Doétor 
apprehends, muft arife if they were early brought to the Lord’s fupper: 

Children, he fuppofes, would by this means become more the objetts 

ofattention both to their parents and the governors of churches ; and 

young perions would probably be more ettablifhed in the belief of 
chriftianity : ‘ Having been from their infancy conttantly accuftomed 
tobear their part in all the rites of it, they would be more firmly 
attached to it, and lefs eafily defert it.—When the practice of every 
thing external belonging to chriftianity is become habitual, the obli- 
gation, fays he, to what is internal, will be more conitantly and more 


fenfibly felt,’ Hi. 


Art. 50. The Works of the late Reverend Mr, Rebert Riccaltoun, 
Minifter of the Gofpel at Hobkirk. 8vo. 3 Vols. 15s. bound. 
Edinburgh printed, and fold by Dilly in London. 1772. 

The firft of thefe volumes contains Effays on human Nature, and 
on feveral of the doctrines of Revelation, The fecond confifts of a 
Treatife on the general plan of Revelation ; and, the Chriftian Life, 
ora differtation on Gal. ii. 20. The third contains Notes and Ob- 
fervations on the Epiitle to the Galatians. A variety of fubjects are 

treated 
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treated in thefe volumes. The doctrinal parts feem chiefly formed 
on the Calviniftical plan. There are feveral fenfible obferyations 
as well as pious and ufeful reflections, which will be attended to with 
pleafure by the well difpofed reader. ; 
L aA WwW. Hi, 
Art. 51. Reflections on the Law of Arrefts in Civil A&ion; 

Wherein is particularly confidered the Cafe of Licutenant-General 

Ganfel; and a faithful Report contained of the Judgment of the 

Court of King’s Bench, pronounced Jan. 27, 1774, upon the Ge- 

, neral’s Motion. gto. 1s. Whaeble. 

The cafe of the General above-named, having excited much at. 
tention, fomebody has undertaken to furnifh a pamphlet by contro: 
verting Lord Mansfield’s opinion pronounced on his fecond arref, 
But as the objector is the reporter, and who he is, nobody but his. 
publither knows; he may poflibly buffet his man of ftraw at his plea. 
fure, without any body concerning themfelves in the quarrel, N 

' 


CORRESPONDENCE. a 


E have received P. A.’s Letter, dated from Newton, near 
Middlewich, Chefhire, and have read it with attention; but 

do not think that it requires any particular anfwer. Were we to 
enter into controverfies with every Gentleman who may happen to 
differ from us in judgment, our Review would be employed ina 
manner very inconfiftent with its real nature and defign. With re: 
eard to the inflance in which P. A. finds fault with us, we fee no 
iufficient reafon, at prefent, to retract our opinion. We recommend 
it to him to deliver his fentiments, on the fubject of his letter, from 
the prefs. The matter will then come properly before us; and if he 
fhould convince us of the truth of the doétrine for which he con- 
tends, we fhall not hefitate in making a public acknowledgment of 
fuch our conviction. K 
e 








Through a miftake of the prefs, the lines intended to have been .,, 
taken from Mrs. Jerningham’s poems, were imperfeétly copied. In ° | 
juttice, therefore, to the Author, whofe ‘ poetical character’ * might 
fuffer from fuch mutilation, we now give the verfes entire : 

Erirars, fubjoined to Mr. Jerningham’s poem, entitled, Toe 
Nunnery. 

By Death’s fern hand untimely fnatch’d away, 

A youth unknown to Fame thefe vaults infold ; 
He gave to Solitude the penfive day, 

And Pity fram'd his bofom of ber mould. 


With lyre devoted to Compaffien’s ear, 
Oft he bewail’d the veital’s haplefs decom, 
Oft has yon altar caught his falling tear, 
And for that generous tear he gain’d A Toms. 


The three lines and half printed in Italics, were all that we ¢- 
tended to tranfcribe in our laft month’s Review; as containing 4 
charaéteriftic fketch of the penfive Mufe who ufually prefides over 
Mr. Jerningham’s poetical amufements. 


a 





* See Review for laf{ month, p. 408. 





